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Times,  a  man  with  a  genius  for  journalism, 
and  of  such  power  of  labor  that,  not  having 
enough  to  do  as  the  Editor  of  a  daily  paper, 
he  added  to  it  also  the  editing  of  the  new  Mag¬ 
azine,  of  which  he  had  a  general  oversight  for 
six  years!  With  all  these  factors  of  success, 
the  new  literary  venture  was  started  on  that 
brilliant  career  which  it  has  continued  for 
over  forty  years. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Harper’s  had 
any  rival :  indeed  it  had  no  strong  compet¬ 
itor  till  the  Century  appeared,  which  gradual¬ 
ly  drew  up  alongside,  when  Harper’s,  like  a 
spirited  steed,  sprang  forward  in  the  race, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  neck  and  neck. 
The  success  of  the  Century  culminated  in 
its  War  Papers,  which  had  the  double  inter¬ 
est  of  being  descriptive  of  events  still  recent, 
the  very  mention  of  which  stirred  our  blood  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  tales  were  told  by  the  actors 
in  the  scenes,  actors  on  both  sides ;  while  the 
descriptions  were  set  off  by  illustrations  that 
were  executed  with  a  beauty  never  attained 
before ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  was  the  exqui¬ 
site  printing  of  De  Vinne,  which  is  a  fine  art  in 
itself.  All  this  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  wise 
foresight  of  the  late  Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  who 
lavished  money  without  stint  to  secure  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  at  once  opened  the  door  to  a  large 
sale  of  the  Century  in  England,  an  example 
that  was  quickly  followed  by  Harper’s,  and 
later  by  Scribner’s.  One  of  the  largest  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Great  Britain  admitted  to  us  that 
the  American  Magazines  were  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
a  superiority  for  which  he  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  reason :  “  We  cannot  afford  it !  " 

But  a  war  comes  only  once  in  a  generation ; 
we  hope  it  will  never  come  again ;  and  at  last 
the  great  subject,  rich  as  it  was,  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  Century  had  to  cast  about 
for  other  sensations.  This  it  did  with  a 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Kennan  was  sent  to 
Siberia,  to  study  the  lot  of  the  exiles,  from 
which  he  brought  back  harrowing  tales.  A 
much  heavier  load  it  undertook  when  it  be¬ 
gan  the  Life  of  Lincoln,  for,  although  the 
subject  is  one  that  always  interests  Ameri¬ 
cans,  yet  the  biography  was  spun  out  to  a 
length  that  finally  wearied  the  readers,  till  as 
it  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  much  of  the 
latter  part  was  omitted,  for  what  mortal  pa¬ 
tience  could  stand  a  history  that,  when  pub¬ 
lished  in  full,  filled  ten  octavo  volumes  I 

But  I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  what  I 
greatly  esteem.  Our  Magazines  are  still  the 
best  in  the  world.  They  have  given  us  some 
of  the  finest  things  in  American  literature. 
Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  were  among 
the  earliest  contributors,  if  not  among  the 
founders,  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  while 
Harper’s  had  the  invaluable  services  of  George 
William  Curtis,  a  name  that  I  cannot  men¬ 
tion  without  a  fresh  emotion  of  sorrow  that 
he  has  gone  to  the  grave.  George  William 


Curtis  was  the  consummate  flower  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  He  did  what  no  other  man  of 
his  time  could  have  done :  he  took  almost  at 
the  beginning  a  department  of  the  Magazine, 
to  which  he  gave  the  modest  name  of  "The 
Easy  Chair,”  that  was  at  first  devoted  to 
literary  criticism,  but  to  which  he  gave  a 
broader  range,  and  in  it  discussed  the  hundred 
topics  of  the  hour,  with  a  large  and  generous 
judgment,  as  well  as  with  infinite  grace  and 
beauty ;  and  this  he  kept  up  for  forty  years  1 
But  Lowell  and  Curtis  are  dead,  and  they  have 
left  no  successors.  Still  the  race  of  good 
writers  is  not  extinct,  and  in  Literature  as  in 
Art,  those  who  can  pay  the  highest  prices, 
get  the  best  that  is  in  the  market.  Both 
Harper’s  and  the  Century  not  unfrequently  pay 
for  a  single  article  what  would  buy  the  copy¬ 
right  of  a  book ;  and  Scribner’s,  though  later 
in  the  field,  is  not  less  generous,  rightly  judg¬ 
ing  that  it  is  only  by  this  lavish  outlay  that 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

But  with  all  this,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decadence  in  our 
Popular  Magazines,  as  if  they  were  stoop¬ 
ing  towards  a  lower  level  of  readers.  They 
have  carried  illustrations  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  mere 
picture  books,  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
a  little  wearisome  to  one  who  looks  for  some¬ 
thing  besides  “embellishments,”  while  in  their 
contents  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  froth 
and  foam  for  my  antiquated  taste.  They 
are  full  of  stories  (novelettes  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  word),  of  which  those  who  read  them 
(my  own  strength  is  not  equal  to  the  task) 
tell  me  that  some  are  very,  very  good ;  while 
others  are  very,  very  poor ! 

This  is  a  harsh  verdict,  but  it  explains  in  part 
the  falling  off  in  interest  that  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  these  publications,  so  that,  whereas 
I  once  felt  that  life  was  hardly  worth  living 
if  I  did  not  have  my  Monthly  Magazines, 
I  now  feel  that  I  could  at  least  endure  ex¬ 
istence  if  those  stars  in  the  literary  firmament 
should  disappear,  like  the  lost  Pleiad,  and 
shine  upon  me  no  more ! 

After  this  wise  I  discoursed  as  in  a  soliloquy, 
as  one  is  apt  to  do  when  talking  to  a  friend 
who  does  not  interrupt  him.  But  when  I 
had  rounded  out  my  last  sentence,  my  silent 
listener  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and 
as  the  smoke  curled  above  his  head,  in  an 
unruffled  tone  “begged  to  differ”  slightly 
from  my  summary  judgment  •  ^ 

“What  you  say  of  the  decadence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Magazines  seems  to  me  not  based  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  what  they  aim  to  do. 
To  speak  only  of  Harper’s,  as  it  is  the  oldest 
and  tbe  one  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
I  admit  that  it  does  not  make  its  educational 
features  so  prominent  as  it  once  did :  it  omits 
them  now  because  the  want  is  supplied  by  spe¬ 
cial  publications  for  professors  and  teachers 


THE  READING  THAT  I  LIKE  THE 
MOST. 


IS  THERE  A  FALLING  OFF  IN  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES,  OR  ARE  THEY  BETTER  THAN 
EVER?  THE  RAPID  RISE  OF  AMERICAN 
REVIEWS. 


The  Illustrated  Magazine  is  an  American  in¬ 
vention.  There  was  indeed  an  earlier  publica¬ 
tion  in  England  that  bore  the  name  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  though  it  was  more  of  a  paper  than 
a  magazine,  being  printed  on  broad  sheets  and 
coarse  paper,  that  it  might  be  sold  for  a  penny. 
But  if  cheap  in  price,  it  was  not  poor  in  any 
other  respect,  for  it  emanated  from  high  quar 
ters,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  which  sent  it  out  as  a  sort  of  mis¬ 
sionary  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  Great  Britain.  And  instructive  indeed 
it  was,  as  it  was  stuffed  full  of  all  sorts  of 
“useful  knowledge.”  How  I  used  to  devour  it 
when  I  was  a  boy !  And  then  the  pictures ! 
How  they  made  my  eyes  open  !  I  often  think 
of  the  delight  they  gave  me,  and  wish  that  I 
could  find  something  now  that  I  could  take 
hold  of  with  the  same  keen  appetite.  But 
alas  I  one  thing  more  would  be  needed :  that 
I  should  be  a  boy  again  I 
The  modern  Illustrated  Magazine  as  we 
know  it,  did  not  appear  till  1850,  when  the 
great  house  of  Harper  and  Brothers  undertook 
the  Monthly  that  bears  their  name.  For  this 
they  had  every  facility,  not  only  in  mechani¬ 
cal  resources  and  immense  capital,  but  in  their 
long  experience  as  publishers,  which  gave  them 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  would  suit  the 
American  public.  In  the  planning  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine  itself  they  were  aided  by  the  editorial 
instinct  and  literary  ability  of  the  late  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
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and  Btudents.  It  never  entered  into  political 
or  religious  discussions ;  but  it  has  (and  re¬ 
cently  far  more  than  formerly)  laid  open  to 
its  readers  the  more  hidden  phases  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics,  as  in  Dr.  Blowitz’s  brilliant  ar¬ 
ticles,  or  Frederic  Boyle’s  ‘Secret  Societies  in 
China,’  which  disclosed  the  real  agencies  at 
work  against  Christian  missionaries.  The  re¬ 
ligious  developments  inEurope  have  been  treated 
in  Pressense’s  ‘  Religious  Movements  in  France,  ’ 
and  Lichtenkerger’s  in  Germany,  &c.  :  and  in 
Literature  where  will  you  find  anything  equal 
to  Lowell’s  six  articles  on  the  old  English 
dramatists? 

“So  if  the  Magazine  does  not  undertake 
History  on  the  grand  scale,  it  does  present 
isolated  chapters  in  the  most  picturesque 
form,  which  suits  the  popular  taste,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Besant’s  enchanting  papers  on  London 
only  a  year  ago.  Much  that  was  once  done 
in  elaborate  descriptions,  is  now  presented 
in  fiction,  or  in  sketches  like  those  by  Owen 
Wister,  that  bring  out  characteristic  phases  of 
frontier  life  now  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
thereby  furnish  the  materials  of  history  to 
those  who  shall  write  of  the  present  time  fifty 
years  from  now. 

“Nor  can  I  accept  what  you  say  of  the 
‘embellishments,’  which  are  all-important  to 
illustrate  the  text,  as  in  the  articles  on  the 
great  Armies  and  Navies  of  the  world.  For 
these  reasons  I  must  think  that  you  are  all 
wrong  in  your  idea  of  the  decadence  of  the 
American  Magazines.  You  turn  it  very  grace¬ 
fully,  but  still  there  is  the  arrUre  peneee  that 
it  would  not  matter  much  if  there  were  no 
popular  Magazines.  Now  with  all  re'spect  for 
your  opinion,  I  must  think  that,  so  far  from 
any  falling  off,  they  are  better  to  day  than 
ever  before,  richer  in  matter,  and  far  more 
beautiful  in  illustrations.  Indeed  what  are 
they  for  but  to  combine  the  best  in  Literature 
and  in  Art?” 

This  was  somewhat  staggering  to  my  rather 
supercilious  criticism,  but  my  confusion  was 
not  complete  till  a  gentler  voice  beside  me 
whispered,  “I  too  think  you  have  expressed 
yourself  altogether  too  strongly.  For  my 
part  it  would  be  a  real  privation  if  I  could 
not  have  the  Century  and  Harper’s  and 
Scribner’s  every  month ;  I  look  forward  to 
their  coming  and  find  in  them,  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  delightful  reading,  but  much 
that  is  of  the  best  in  the  literature  of  the 
day.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  change  of 
which  you  speak  is  in  you  rather  than  in  the 
Magazines :  that  they  interest  you  less  because 
you  are  grmcing  old  f  ” 

Alas !  I  do  fear  there  is  some  truth  in  this, 
but  I  must  look  at  things,  not  as  they  were, 
but  as  they  are,  seen  in  the  fading  light  of 
departing  years.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not 
that  I  like  these  publications  less,  but  others 
more.  It  may  be  that  these  “stars  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  firmament”  have  waned  in  my  eyes  be¬ 
cause  others  have  brightened.  For  I  will  not 
admit  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  taste  of  my  countrymen.  If  there  be  a 
change  in  the  preference  of  the  more  educated 
class  of  readers,  it  may  be  due  to  a  more  culti¬ 
vated  taste,  that  demands  something  higher  and 
better.  That  the  intellectual  activity  is  in  no 
wise  diminished,  but  the  rather  increased,  is 
shown  in  another  class  of  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  come  into  the  field,  the 
Reviews,  which  have  become  powerful  organs 
for  moulding  public  opinion  in  this  country 
as  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  deem  it  beneath  him  to 
discuss  Home  Rule  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  as  he  does  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  not  only  political  questions,  but  social 
and  religious  questions,  are  thus  brought  to 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  upon  which  this 
form  of  discussion  reacts,  until  the  argument 


of  some  powerful  writer  in  London  is  felt  in 
the  administration  of  the  British  Government 
in  India,  and  in  the  invasions  and  wars,  the 
uptumings  and  overturnings,  in  Africa. 

This  is  a  new  form  of  journalism,  which 
offers  a  splendid  field  for  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  day,  a  field  in  which,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
American  writers  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  In  our  new 
home  on  Union  Square  we  are  in  the  very  cen¬ 
tre  of  Reviews  and  Magazines.  We  look  into 
the  windows  of  the  Century  and  the  Forum , 
while  the  Scribners  have  just  moved  into  Fifth 
Avenue,  bringing  with  them  the  Magazine 
that  bears  that  honored  name ;  besides  the 
endless  shelves  piled  high  with  the  best  books 
of  England  and  America;  and  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Street  is  the  North  American, 
the  oldest  Review  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
We  remember  it  well  half  a  century  ago,  when 
it  appeared  only  once  in  three  months,  like  the 
English  Quarterlies  which  it  copied,  and  was 
very  respectable  but  very  dull.  So  it  might 
have  continued  till  it  died  of  old  age  but  for 
a  young  Bostonian — the  late  Mr.  Allen  Thorn¬ 
dike  Rice — who  saw  in  it  the  possibilities 
of  something  better.  Educated  abroad  in 
the  Universities  of  England  and  Germany,  he 
came  in  touch  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Old  World ;  and  perceiving  that  in  this  fast 
age  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  organ  that 
could  appear  more  frequently  than  four  times 
a  year,  he  purchased  the  North  American, 
and  immediately  began  its  new  issue  as  a 
Monthly,  and  used  freely  of  his  large  for¬ 
tune  in  subsidizing  the  best  talent  of  Europe 
and  America.  After  some  ten  years  of  active 
editorship,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  while  preparing  to  sail  for  his  post,  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  and  died.  Happily,  he  had 
provided  against  such  a  contingency  by  leaving 
the  control  of  his  Review  to  his  nearest  friend, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce,  who  has  continued  it  to  the 
present  time  with  a  vigor  and  ability  that  have 
made  it  a  great  literary  and  political  power. 

One  success  creates  another,  and  that  of  the 
North  American  led  to  the  starting,  by  one 
who  had  long  been  its  manager,  and  done 
much  to  make  it  what  it  w-as,  Mr.  Lorettus 
S.  Metcalf,  of  its  rival.  With  the  advantage  of 
his  experience,  and  backed  by  a  small  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  willing  to  risk  a  large 
sum  in  a  literary  enterprise,  he  soon  brought 
the  Forum  to  the  front,  in  line  with  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  a  position  which  it  has  held  ever  since. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  two  friendly 
competitors,  each  of  which  has  features  of  its 
own.  The  North  American,  as  the  older,  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  “aristocratic,”  and  cares 
more  for  great  names,  while  the  Forum  looks 
only  for  good  articles.  This  careful  choice  of 
matter,  with  a  reduction  in  price,  struck  the 
public  “between  wind  and  water,”  and  had  an 
effect  never  known  before,  of  popularizing  a 
Review !  The  reduction  from  five  dollars  a 
year  to  three  dollars  (25  cents  a  copy)  has 
brought  it  within  the  reach  of  thousands, 
who,  while  they  devoured  the  Magazines, 
never  until  now  read  a  Review.  And  this  has 
been  done  without  lowering  its  character. 
It  has  not  cheapened  the  matter,  though  it  has 
cheapened  the  price.  Hence  its  marked  suc¬ 
cess  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  two  Reviews  which 
are  alike  the  pride  of  American  literature.  It 
is  to  their  honor  that  neither  is  the  slave  of 
party.  Both  open  their  ample  pages  to  men 
of  all  parties,  social,  political,  or  religious. 
Here  the  protectionist  stands  face  to  face 
with  the  tariff  reformer,  each  giving  and  tak¬ 
ing  blows.  Here  is  an  arena  wide  enough  for 
men  of  all  countries  and  all  creeds.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jew ;  believers  or  unbeliev¬ 


ers.  To  judge  from  my  own  experience,  the 
North  American  gave  me  the  freedom  of  its 
pages  for  an  Open  Letter  to  Robert  Ingersoll, 
and  gave  him  the  same  freedom  to  reply.  In 
permitting  this  interchange  of  thought  be¬ 
tween  extremes  so  wide  apart,  it  perhaps  led 
some  outsiders  to  a  clearer  perception  and 
belief  of  the  truth.  Of  course  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  tolerates  such  freedom  is  not 
for  one  who  is  a  strong  partisan,  and  who 
goes  to  a  Review,  as  some  men  go  to  church, 
to  be  fortified  in  his  old  opinions,  and  stiffened 
in  his  old  prejudices.  He  who  can  say,  as  one 
did,  that  he  “  was  willing  to  be  convinced,  but 
that  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
convince  him,”  had  better  keep  clear  of  the 
North  American  or  the  Forum.  But  for  a  man 
who  keeps  bis  eyes  open  for  any  new  truth 
that  may  dawn  upon  the  horizon,  we  know 
not  of  any  Reviews  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  are  more  stimulating,  or  that 
will  keep  one  more  fully  abreast  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  world. 

. _ H.  M.  F. 

MODERN  NOVELS  AND  MODERN  SERMONS. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  late  attacks 
upon  the  evangelical  faith  nearly  all  assume 
the  form  of  a  romance?  Has  history  failed? 
Or  logic  been  abandoned?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
agnosticism  seems  to  have  discarded  the 
homily  and  adopted  the  novel  with  a  purpose. 
The  method  has  this  advantage  at  least,  one 
can  construct  the  dummy  which  represents 
his  opponent  to  his  own  satisfaction,  In  every 
sham  battle,  it  is  understood  in  advance  which 
line  shall  win.  The  contests  upon  the  stage 
may  be  very  terrific  to  the  rural  visitor;  but 
one  party  is  equipped  for  the  express  purpose 
of  his  defeat. 

In  so  serious  a  business  as  the  attack  or  the 
defense  of  the  faith,  we  should  prefer  other 
methods.  It  is  difficult  for  a  native  of  the 
continent  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  stage 
“Uncle  Sam”  when  he  meets  an  American. 
The  future  generation  of  readers  is  apparently 
to  know  the  evangelical  Church  through  the 
flood  of  novels  let  loose  to-day  upon  the  earth, 
in  which  caricature  takes  the  place  of  his¬ 
tory.  Agnosticism,  pessimism,  materialism, 
are  all  being  preached  to  the  mass  by  means, 
not  of  formal  discourses,  but  by  taking  stories. 
BQchner  and  Vogt  are  rendered  to  the  people 
by  Zola ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  becomes  the 
master  to  many  minds  who  have  never  read  a 
page  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  by  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  popular  romance. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  our  Brother  Roe 
was  right  when  he  substituted  the  story  for 
the  sermon.  The  most  eloquent  eulogium 
pronounced  upon  Freedom  failed  to  produce 
the  results  accomplished  by  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  But  the  popular  novel  of  to  day  is  the 
Bible  of  the  religion  of  despair.  Moody’s  Gos¬ 
pel  Songs  have  done  more  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  than  Moody’s  sermons ;  and  he 
who  shall  give  now  to  the  vast  reading  public 
novels  that  preach  faith  instead  of  doubt,  hope 
instead  of  despair,  will  do  for  his  day  more 
than  is  given  to  the  most  golden-mouthed  of 
all  the  orators  of  the  pulpit  to  accomplish. 

INVESTIGATING  DARK  SEANCES. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Psychical  Review 
a  writer  devotes  considerable  space  to  an¬ 
swering  the  question  as  to  The  Principles 
which  should  Govern  the  Investigation  of 
Dark  Seances.  The  article  might  well  have 
been  made  as  brief  as  the  famous  chapter  in 
Tristam  Shandy  concerning  Snakes  in  Ireland : 
“There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland  1”  Any  phe¬ 
nomena  which  seek  the  cover  of  darkness  are 
already  judged  by  sensible  people  who  have 
little  time  to  unearth  frauds.  Anything  which 
has  to  be  investigated  in  the  dark  had  better 
not  be  investigated  at  all. 
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PERMANENT  AND  PERISHABLE. 

By  Bov.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D,I). 

A  few  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  nest 
from  which  ray  father’s  family  took  their 
westward  flight  a  century  since.  It  stands 
amid  the  rocks  and  sand  dunes  of  the 
Plymouth  coast.  Under  its  broad  roof  tree  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  w'ere  rocked  in  their 
cradles.  In  its  family  room  there  never  yet 
has  been  introduced  so  modern  an  invention 
as  a  Franklin  stove,  and  the  chairs  in  daily  use 
have  served  successive  generations,  genera¬ 
tions  like  those  of  patriarchal  times  for  longev¬ 
ity.  Anything  dating  from  the  war  of  1812  is 
considered  “too  shiny,”  for  history  seems  to 
have  stood  still  on  the  Cape  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century. 

But  now  and  then  in  towns  nearer  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  I  come  upon  homes  that  present  a 
sharp  contrast  to  this.  The  carpets  are  all  of 
the  latest  shades,  the  bric-a-brac  has  been 
purchased  “en  bloc,”  the  furniture  smells  of 
the  shop,  and  the  walls  are  de  orated,  not 
with  ancestral  portraits  in  oil,  but  by  a 
chromo  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  an 
“enlarged  photo”  of  the  new  baby. 

It  was  the  wisest  of  teachers  w’ho  said  that 
a  man  “instructed  unto”  the  truths  of  religion 
was  as  a  householder  of  good  hard  sense,  who 
did  not  fill  his  house  either  with  the  outworn 
rubbish  of  the  past  or  the  last  invention  of 
the  present,  but  who  could  show  at  once  both 
heirlooms  and  new  purchases.  The  model 
home,  says  Jesus,  contains  “things  both  new 
and  old.”  The  model  housekeeper  knows  the 
preciousness  of  old  china  and  the  worth  of 
modern  Sevres.  The  model  housekeeper  loves 
to  light  up  the  table  at  Thanksgiving  with 
candles  in  the  ancestral  candelabra,  but 
knows  also  how  to  press  the  button  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  and  flood  the  halls  with  radiance.  The 
limp  morocco  Bible  which  the  father  carries 
to  the  Sunday  service  has  not  banished  the 
old  family  Bible,  in  which  births  and  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  have  been  registered  for  two 
centuries.  That,  said  Jesus,  is  a  picture  of 
the  “scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  ”  There  is  a  delightful  and  judicious 
blending  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  every  well 
furnished  home.  It  is  not  all  mould  and  not 
all  varnish.  It  preserves  its  identity,  yet 
changes  with  the  times.  It  both  inherits  and 
acquires.  It  knows  how  to  preserve,  and  yet 
is  not  afraid  to  discard.  The  past  and  the 
present  contribute  to  its  charm,  and  happy 
is  the  guest  who  sits  beside  its  board  or  re¬ 
poses  in  its  chambers. 

That  the  world  should  contain  both  conser¬ 
vatives  and  liberals  need  surprise  no  one. 
Our  Lord  said  that  the  Church  should  harbor 
both :  nay,  that  each  individual  who  was  w’ell 
“instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven” 
ought  to  know  how  at  once  to  hold  fast  and 
let  go.  Religion  has  its  elements  that  are  im¬ 
perishable  and  those  that  pass  away.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  for  it  is  of  this  Christ  spoke,  has  its 
permanent  and  its  perishable  elements  as  men 
see  it  in  the  world. 

Nor  does  the  great  Teacher  leave  His  disci¬ 
ples  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  permanent  and 
what  is  perishable.  The  one  unchanging,  in- 
errant,  forever-fixed  element  of  Christianity  is 
Himself.  Beside  Him  there  is  no  other  Mas¬ 
ter.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  summer 
clouds  compared  with  His  Word,  which  shall 
“never  pass  away.”  He  is  Himself  “the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.”  The  abso¬ 
lute  and  unquestioned  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  heart  of  Christianity.  Weaken 
the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  that,  and  nothing 
can  prevent  the  ultimate  decay  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Not  philosophy,  not  philanthropy, 
not  ethics  can  take  the  place  of  this  which 


amid  every  change  preserves  identity.  Throw 
so  much  as  a  shadow  upon  the  supremacy  o^ 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  Master  or  a  Teacher,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  the  organization  will 
cease  to  be,  and  even  cease  to  call  itself 
“Christian.  ” 

But  the  perishable  element  is  the  human. 
“Our  little  systems  .  .  .  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be.”  No  human  body  is  forever  the 
same  until  it  is  petrified.  It  is  not  the  body, 
but  the  soul  which  preserves  the  identity  of 
the  man.  If  we  could  find  a  Church  which 
never  changed, we  should  find  not  a  man,  but 
a  stone.  The  boast  of  the  Roman  communion 
is  happily  contradicted  by  its  history.  It  is 
not  the  creed,  but  the  Christ  which  abides 
forever.  Neither  the  historic  episopate  nor 
the  historic  presbyterate  may  constitute  an 
irreducible  minimum  to  the  wise  householder 
“instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
Despite  all  protests,  and  notwithst  mding  all 
fears,  the  old  gives  place  to  the  new  in  every 
Church,  and  under  the  revered  form  a  new  life 
makes  itself  felt  which  is  not  and  can  never 
be  the  old.  There  is  no  Church  standing  still, 
and  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  never  ex¬ 
pected  “His  body”  to  remain  unalterable 
throughout  the  centuries.  He  prophesied  its 
changes,  as  He  foretold  the  immutable  iden¬ 
tity  of  its  life,  in  Himself. 

These  are  the  truths  which  give  us  freedom, 
courage,  and  fellowship.  We  are  free  to  re¬ 
vise  the  most  venerated  forms  of  expression, 
the  most  cherished  modes  of  administration, 
if  so  be  we  may  arrive  more  nearly  at  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Every  question  is  open  to  re¬ 
view  except  the  supremacy  and  authority  of 
our  Lord  and  Master.  And  finding  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  divine  element  of  Christianity  alone 
its  imperishable  factor,  we  are  able  to  take 
into  tbe  embrace  of  our  fraternal  love  all 
them  “that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.  ”  The  temples  of  Solomon,  Zerubba- 
bel,  and  Herod  have  all  passed  away ;  the  day 
has  tried  them  as  by  fire,  but  tbe  mighty  sub¬ 
structions  upon  which  each  built  remain  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  tourist.  “No 
other  foundation  can  any  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  Successive 
erections  may  differ  in  their  beauty  and  differ 
in  their  strength,  but  the  disappearance  of 
each  or  all  shall  not  shake  the  faith  of  him 
who  knows  that  the  throne  of  the  Messiah 
endureth  forever  and  of  His  dominion  there 
shall  be  no  end. 


In  many  of  our  States  the  American  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  is  already  a  political  factor, 
filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  Catholic  dominance.  In  all  the  States 
Ultramontanism,  or  mediaeval  Catholicism,  is 
putting  forth  herculean  efforts  to  maintain  its 
footing.  Each  wing  of  the  Christian  Church 
seems  to  be  equally  apprehensive  of  the  power 
of  the  other.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
even  in  States  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  outnumbers  the  combined  forces 
of  Protestantism  this  is  still  a  Protestant 
country.  The  form  of  the  Church  may  remain 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  life  be¬ 
longs  to  the  nineteenth.  We  were  present  at 
a  meeting  not  long  since  in  which  an  appoint¬ 
ed  speaker  read  voluminous  extracts  from 
Catholic  works  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  A  Cath¬ 
olic  who  was  present  said :  “I  was  born  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  reared  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  I  am  still  in  its  communion ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  such  teachings  as 
constituting  a  part  of  her  instructions  to  her 
children.  Were  I  to  hear  them  from  the  most 
venerated  priest  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  turn  my  back  upon  him  and 
his  Church.  ”  Rome  proves  to  us  that  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  organization  or  discipline 
to  convert  the  man  into  a  statue. 


I  THE  BROADER  BASIS. 

By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

There  is  no  heritage  that  ought  to  be  of  more 
value  than  that  of  splendid  traditions, of  strug¬ 
gle  and  defeat,  success  and  progress.  This  is 
the  heritage  of  every  ^'denomination  which,  as 
Dr  A.  A.  Hodge  used  to  say,  has  an  historical 
justification.  If  any  denomination  has  histor¬ 
ical  justification,  it  is  the  Presbyterian.  It 
links  us  with  the  traditions  of  the  Old  World, 
and  has  a  history  from  whose  pages  we  might 
learn  many  things  which,  if  well  learned,  would 
save  us  from  the  mistakes  we  are  in  danger  of 
making,  or  have  already  committed.  We  are 
linked  by  history,  by  polity,  and  by  creed  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  by  ties  of  tradition  and  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  France 
and  of  Germany.  These  churches  have  gone 
forward,  and  have  found  that  their  spiritual 
life  was  not  bound  up  with  the  acceptance  of 
certain  intellectual  postulates  that  have  been 
held  also  by  us.  For  us  to  lift  up  into  the 
prominence  we  are  doing  divisive  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  higher  criticism  and  theories  of  in¬ 
spiration,  is  to  cut  ourselves  off,  not  only 
from  the  historic  churches  of  the  Old  World, 
hut  from  an  immense  amount  of  religious  and 
spiritual  life,  which  it  is  wiser  to  see  than  to 
seek  to  underestimate. 

Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  present  theories  of  the  accepted  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time  •, 
let  it  he,  for  the  moment,  conceded  that  hasty 
generalizations  mark  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
new  critical  inquiry ;  it  is  not  by  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  General  Assembly,  nor  by  the 
prosecution  of  Professor  Smith  that  scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  saved  from  the  mistakes  of  its 
enthusiasm,  and  the  theories  of  inspiration  be 
maintained  which  may  be  by  some  regarded 
as  safer  and  more  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  whole  question  is  a  question,  not  of 
faith,  but  of  Christian  intelligence,  in  which 
there  should  be  Christian  freedom.  He  who 
has  built  his  faith  upon  a  foundation  of  the¬ 
ory,  has  built  his  faith  upon  sand,  and  the 
experience  too  often  justifies  Christ’s  warn¬ 
ing,  for  such  houses  have  been  many  and 
many  a  time  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  wind 
and  rain. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  read  the  eulogies 
pronounced  over  the  grave  of  Professor  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith  of  Cambridge,  and  to  realize 
that  the  man  who  was  driven  from  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  by  the  ignorant  clamor  of  years  ago 
in  Scotland,  is  now  loaded  with  praises  hy 
some  of  the  very  men  who  trembled  at  his 
teaching.  Will  an  historic  Church  with  an 
historic  past  never  learn  the  lesson  of  a  fear¬ 
less  faith  and  seek  in  the  wisdom  of  God  to 
give  all  freedom  to  reverent  scholarship,  re¬ 
fusing  to  pass  judgments  that  may  be  revised 
in  the  near  future,  but  which,  even  if  permit¬ 
ted  to  stand,  will  reflect  only  unreasoning 
panic  and  faithless  alarm. 

That  legislator  understood  the  saloon  who 
incorporated  in  the  new  law  of  certain  West¬ 
ern  States  the  provision  that  there  would  be 
but  one  entrance,  and  that  from  the  principal 
street  on  which  the  saloon  is  situated !  A 
workman  who  was  doing  a  job  for  a  saloon¬ 
keeper  who  had  moved  “round  the  corner,” 
good  naturedly  condoled  with  him  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  lost  the  lease  of  his  very  con¬ 
spicuous  front.  To  his  surprise  the  retailer  of 
drink  replied :  “  That  is  all  right.  I  shall  do 
a  better  business  here  than  there.  Two-thirds 
of  my  custom  came  in  at  the  side  door  before, 
and  would,  even  here,  if  I  had  one.”  It  is 
half  the  battle  to  shut  up  that  obscure  en¬ 
trance. 
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WHO  WON  THE  YICTORY I 
Our  Conservative  brethren  of  the  Assembly 
are  jubilant  because  of  their  majority  of  four 
to  one !  It  does  seem  rather  large,  and  yet, 
when  we  come  to  put  it  alongside  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  last  year,  the  increase  is  only  a  frac¬ 
tion,  so  small  that  it  seems  hardly  sufficient 
to  repay  the  frantic  eflForts  made  to  secure  it. 
When  we  remember  what  a  year  of  labor  the 
past  year  has  been  to  the  managers  of  this 
“campaign,”  and  how  the  word  has  been  passed 
along  the  line,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
to  send  up  “solid  delegations,”  the  minority 
ought  to  have  been,  not  only  outvoted,  but 
annihilated.  And  yet  they  stood  up  in  the 
Assembly  more  than  a  hundred  strong !  That 
is  a  good  ways  short  of  annihilation ! 

But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  are  some  questions  that  can  be 
fitly  judged  only  by  experts,  and  on  which 
votes  have  to  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted. 
For  example,  on  a  question  of  Church  History 
the  opinion  of  Neander  (who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  tracing  the  Christian  centuries,  until 
he  was  as  much  at  home  among  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  among  the  Re¬ 
formers,  as  among  the  men  and  the  events  of 
his  own  time)  would  outweigh  the  votes  of  a 
whole  General  Assembly. 

So  in  the  present  case.  The  question  is,  not 
only,  nor  chiefiy,  on  which  side  can  be  rallied 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  but  on  which 
side  is  the  weight  of  learning  and  scholarship^ 
K  it  were  put  in  this  form,  and  the  roll  called 
of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  America,  we  believe 
the  scales  would  tip  the  other  way. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  question  is  not  only 
for  American  scholars,  but  for  English  schol¬ 
ars,  German  scholars,  all  of  whom  have 
part  with  us  in  the  same  inheritance  of  sacred 
truth.  In  reviewing  this  matter— though  of 
course  not  in  ecclesiastical  action — it  might 
show  our  brotherly  confidence  not  to  be  above 
taking  counsel  from  our  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  sea.  But  this  our  Conserva¬ 
tive  brethren  w'ould  refuse,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  question  is  already  decided 
against  them.  There  is  hardly  a  scholar  of 
eminence  in  Great  Britain  who  does  not  agree 
with  Professor  Smith.  Nor  is  it  only  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Edinburgh  and  in  the  Established 
Church,  but  among  the  Dissenters  of  England ; 
and  even  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who 
but  a  few  years  since  deposed  Robertson  Smith, 
are  now  ready  to  build  bis  sepulchre.  Know¬ 
ing  as  we  do,  from  personal  acquaintance,  the 
scholars  of  Great  Britain,  we  are  sure  that  the 
condemnation  of  Professor  Smith  will  give  a 
shock  to  all  the  men  of  learning  and  of  piety 
whose  opinions  we  most  value.  They  will  look 
upon  it  as  a  sign  that  America,  the  freest  of 
nations  politically,  has  not  yet  attained  the 
priceless  blessing  of  liberty  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Were  it  possible  to  submit  the 
case  to  an  Ecumenical  Council  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  the  decision  at  Saratoga  would  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  reversed ;  to  use  an  American 
phrase,  it  would  be  nowhere !  This  would  be 
a  sad  blow  to  our  national  pride,  but  we 
should  have  to  submit  to  it.  With  all  def¬ 
erence  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  will  hardly 
set  up  its  decision  as  outweighing  that  of  all 
the  scholars  of  England  and  Germany,  and  of 
the  whole  Protestant  world.  To  that  higher 
authority,  which  alone  can  make  &  final  de 
cision,  we  make  our  appeal ! 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  fathers  and 
brethren  of  the  late  General  Assembly  are  not 
anxious  that  that  method  of  Bible  study  shall 
be  pursued  in  our  Sunday-schools  which  will 
make  the  children  and  young  people  most 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  familiar  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
any  utterance  of  theirs  on  such  a  subject  could 
be  made  in  the  interest  of  our  own  or  any 
other  Publication  House,  or  that  it  could  be 
inspired  by  any  motive  but  the  very  highest. 
It  would  also  seem  impossible  that  they  should 
condemn  any  method  which  professes  to  be  an 
improvement  on  that  now  in  general  use,  with 
out  thorough  investigation  of  its  merits.  Yet 
these  things  being  so,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
condemning  all  methods  of  Bible  study  in  Sun¬ 
day-schools  except  that  offered  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series?  Certainly  it  will  hardly  do  to 
condemn  without  cause  shown  a  method  like 
that  of  the  Bible  Study  Union,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  endorsement  of  hundreds  of  pastors 
and  teachers  in  our  own  and  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  to  which  the  universal  testimony  of 
those  who  have  used  them  is,  that  they  are  a 
very  great  improvement  on  the  former  series. 
There  are  indeed  many  reasons  for  clinging  to 
the  International  Series.  To  this  series  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  revolutionizing  methods  of 
Sunday-school  teaching,  of  bringing  orderTand 
sequence  where  all  before  was  hap- hazard,  of 
enabling  the  best  scholarship  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  unlearned  teacher  through 
lesson  helps  of  various  kinds,  of  making  pos¬ 
sible  teachers’  institutes  and  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings,  of  inspiring  scholars  and  teachers  with 
an  esprit  de  corps,  in  a  word,  to  return  to  the 
original  proposition,  of  making  the  Sunday- 
school  a  new  power  for  salvation.  The  In¬ 
ternational  system  was  so  incomparably  better 
than  no  system,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prize 
too  highly  the  benefits  it  has  conferred. on 
the  Church. 

But  to  say  that  no  better  system  can  be 
devised,  is  to  saj"  that  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  human  progress  on  this  line,  which 
none  of  us  who  are  teachers  or  students  would 
be  willing  to  admit.  With  all  our  love  for  the 
system  in  which  many  of  us  were  brought  up, 
by  which  many  of  us  have  taught  our  chil¬ 
dren,  which  is  dear  to  us  by  a  thousand  asso¬ 
ciations,  we  love  the  Bible  and  the  children 
yet  to  be  taught,  far  more.  To  say  that  we 
have  again  and  again  felt  the  imperfections  of 
this  series,  is  to  say  only  what  must  be  said  of 
all  human  systems;  but  no  consideration, 
either  of  sentiment  or  of  principle,  forbids  us 
to  accept  a  better  system,  if  such  can  be 
offered.  Those  who  have  made  experiment 
with  the  Bible  Study  Union,  or  “Blakeslee” 
series,  say  that  a  better  one  has  been  offered. 
Not  to  dwell  longer  upon  argument  or  theory, 
the  following  letter,  inspired  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  above  alluded  to,  puts  the  case  before  our 
readers  in  the  light  of  actual  experience.  The 
writer  is  pastor  of  a  prosperous  and  active 
church. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evantcelist 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  an  account  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  action  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  “  Blakeslee  Lesson  Helps”  in  our  Sabbath- 
schools,  I  am  induced  to  write  this  line  as-a 
protest.  The  matter  of  Bible  study  in  the 
Sabbath -school  has  been  a  matter  of  a  good 
deal  of  thought  with  me  ever  since  I  came 
into  the  ministry.  I  tried,  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school  and  as  pastor  of  the 
Church,  every  means  within  my  power  to  in¬ 
duce  the  scholars  to  use  their  Bibles  instead 
of  their  lesson  helps,  to  become  familiarized 
with  them,  to  know  something  of  a  connected 
history  of  the  Bible,  etc. ,  but  in  vain,  and  the 


International  Lessons  were  very  little  incentive 
to  such  a  course.  Last  January,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year,  after  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Blakeslee  Lessons,  I  induced  the 
school  to  make  an  experiment  with  them  for 
one  quarter.  There  was  quite  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few,  on  the  ground 
that  “  we  ought  to  use  our  own  Church  helps” 
(a  laudable  spirit  if  they  are  as  good  as  oth¬ 
ers).  One  month  ago  the  teachers  were  called 
together  to  give  their  expression  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  new  helps.  The  unanimous  ver¬ 
dict  was  that  they  were  a  decided  success. 
Those  who  had  opposed  them  were  most  hearty 
in  their  praise,  and  would  not  listen  to  a 
thought  of  change.  The  only  objection  that 
was  brought  was  that  they  “had  to  study 
their  Bibles  harder,”  that  “they  could  not 
make  it  interesting  for  the  scholars  unless 
each  one  had  a  Bible.”  Many  said  that  they 
never  had  so  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
life  of  Christ  as  they  had  gotten  from  these 
helps,  etc. 

Now  the  point  of  all  is  just  here.  It  appears 
to  be  a  very  narrow  spirit,  and  one  which 
shows  very  little  wisdom,  which  tries  to  force 
our  Sabbath  schools,  by  a  disapproval  of  the 
Assembly,  to  give  up  helps  which  have  had 
such  a  w’onderful  success  as  the  “Blakeslee 
Series.”  The  Sunday-School  Times,  which 
finds  its  way  into  thousands  of  Presbyterian 
homes,  is.  as  far  as  I  know,  a  private  enter¬ 
prise,  a  money-making  concern,  and  is  open 
to  even  more  serious  charges  of  “liberalism” 
than  I  have  yet  found  in  my  study  of  the 
lesson  in  the  Blakeslee  Helps.  We  shall  not 
gain,  I  believe,  in  the  end,  by  trying  to  force 
upon  men  that  which  they  do  not  believe  in, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  spirit  with  which  a 
great  deal  is  done  tp-day  in  this  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  “A  Conservative.” 

Everybody  in  Saratoga  was  captivated  with 
Professor  Smith.  Not  that  he  used  any  arts 
of  popularity,  but  his  whole  bearing  was  one 
of  such  modesty,  and  yet  of  such  dignity, 
that  his  very  appearance,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
platform,  facing  the  Assembly,  won  the  re¬ 
spect  and  good  will  of  all  who  heard  him.  He 
attempted  no  fiights  of  oratory,  but  spoke  in 
the  quiet  manner  that  showed  the  retired  and 
gentle  scholar.  From  beginning  to  end  there 
was  not  an  ungracious  word,  nor  the  slightest 
trace  of  bitterness.  Many  wondered  at  his 
self-control :  yet  it  cost  him  no  effort,  for  it 
was  but  the  natural  expression  of  the  open- 
hearted  simplicity  of  the  man,  who  could  not 
suspect  a  low  motive  even  in  his  enemies. 
Many  of  those  who  felt  compelled  ( !)  by  their 
consciences  (!)  to  vote  against  him,  prefaced 
their  votes  by  telling  us  how  much  they  loved 
him ;  of  their  respect  for  his  learning  and 
scholarship;  for  the  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  his  beautiful 
Christian  character.  Strange  that  they  could 
not  see  the  sad  inconsistency  of  such  profes¬ 
sions  with  their  votes  to  depose  him  from  the 
ministry.  But  time  brings  its  revenges,  and 
sooner  or  later  those  who  took  part  in  this 
deed  of  wrong  will  look  back  upon  it  with 
sorrow  and  with  shame. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Chandler,  D.D. ,  for  twenty- 
nine  years  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Freehold,  N.  J. ,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Asbury  Park,  died  suddenly  at  the 
manse  on  Saturday  night.  May  12,  at  9  o’clock, 
aged  sixty- two  years.  He  had  been  presented 
with  a  purse  of  money  at  8  o’clock  the  same 
evening,  and  asked  to  take  a  vacation,  he 
having  been  greatly  overworked  of  late  in  the 
care  of  his  congregation  and  in  the  building 
of  the  just  completed  fine  new  church  edifice. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  public 
spirit,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all. 


May  81.  18»4. 
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A  CAUTION  FROM  THE  LIPS  OF  AOF. 

There  is  no  man  from  whom  we  would  re¬ 
ceive  words  of  counsel  with  more  respect  and 
deference  than  from  the  venerable  William  A. 
Booth,  now  in  his  eighty- fifth  year,  who 
writes  us  as  follows : 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  would  like  to  savaword  to  you 
in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  appears  to 
me  that  for  some  months  we  have  been  tending  to¬ 
wards  a  more  quiet  and  united  state  of  feeling 
throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  it  is 
very  desirable  this  teeling  should  be  cultivated  and 
encouraged.  This  may  in  part  be  done  by  avoiding 
all  expressions  in  the  weekly  and  other  papers 
which  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  those  who  style 
themselves  the  conservatives.  DifiFerences  may  easi¬ 
ly  be  magnified,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
troversy  without  an  active  opponent. 

I  have  been  an  observer  of  most  of  the  Church 
controversies  of  the  last  sixty-five  years.  They 
have  had  their  day,  and  are  almost  forgotten.  Fin- 
neyism,  Puseyism,  and  Bushnellism,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers,  have  disturbed  and  gone.  What  there  was  of 
good  in  either  of  them  remains.  So  we  may  regard 
Briggsism.  Dr.  Briggs’s  infiuence  has  diminished 
of  late,  and  he  has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  present  controversy,  and  his  ism  will  soon  take 
its  place  with  the  others. 

The  strong  conservatism  now  controlling  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  gradually  give  place  to 
more  liberal  views  if  not  kept  up  by  irritation,  con¬ 
tention,  and  controversy.  Let  the  truth  be  spoken, 
but  in  love  and  kindness.  If  this  can  be  done,  I 
have  a  confidence  that  ere  long  the  present  contro¬ 
versy  will  be  among  the  things  of  the  past.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  help  to  this  accomplishment  with 
your  voice  and  pen.  With  much  respect. 

Yours  sincerely,  Wm.  A.  Booth. 

Enolewood,  May  18,  1894. 

To  all  these  suggestions  we  fully  assent, 
though  we  can  but  think  that  even  the  gentle 
spirit  of  our  aged  friend  would  have  been 
stirred  had  he  been  present  at  some  of  our 
meetings  of  Presbytery,  or  seen  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  seen  the  last  week — 
scenes  that  would  have  recalled  the  events  of 
1837,  when  the  violence  of  one  man,  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian,  the  forerunner  of  a  warlike  race, 
stirred  up  such  a  ferment  as  drove  out  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  whole  New  School 
body,  including  such  men  as  Drs.  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  Edw’ard  Robinson,  Erskine  Mason, 
William  Adams,  and  Asa  D.  Smith,  and  others 
of  like  spirit,  whose  names  are  now  held  in 
universal  honor !  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  prevent  another  such  catastrophe.  God 
grant  that  our  fears  may  not  be  realized ! 


The  International  Temperance  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Prohibition  Park  (near  New  York) 
June  3d  to  6th,  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  occa¬ 
sion.  The  reception  of  Gen.  Neal  Dow  can 
but  prove  a  very  fitting  and  notable  incident 
in  the  proceedings.  A  letter  has  been  received 
from  him,  in  his  own  firm  hand,  promising 
his  presence  and  favoring  the  proposition  for 
a  National  Advisory  Board,  in  some  degree 
unifying  the  temperance  forces  of  the  whole 
country.  Miss  Willard  is  expected  to  return 
from  England  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
Congress,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  able 
speakers.  There  will  be  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  delegates  on  Saturday  evening.  June 
2d,  which  is  the  43d  anniversary  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  by  the  Governor  of  Maine,  of  the  first 
Prohibition  law  enacted.  Gen.  Dow  will  be 
the  guest  of  his  friend,  Mr.  George  H.  Shir¬ 
ley  of  Brooklyn. 


THE  SOUTHERN  ASSEMBL\. 

This  body  began  its  sessions  in  Nashville  May 
17tb.  The  retiring  Moderator,  Judge  James 
W.  Lapsley,  being  a  layman,  provided  a 
preacher  in  the  person  of  Dr,  J.  M.  P.  Otts  of 
the  Synod  of  Alabama,  who  discoursed  on 
Christianity  in  its  application  to  all  nations ; 
steam  and  electricity  having  answered  the 
question,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  At  one 
point  he  insisted  that  the  work  in  all  civilized 
countries  must,  in  order  to  its  permanency  and 
success  be  carried  on  by  native  Christians. 
And  “  we  must  not  expect  to  make  American 
or  English  Christians  of  Chinese  or  Japanese.  ” 
The  method  might  be  different  in  savage 
countries,  but  in  dealing  with  these  great  civ¬ 
ilized  communities,  “it  would  be  better  for 
foreign  missionaries  to  denationalize  them¬ 
selves  than  to  attempt  to  denationalize  their 
converts.  ”  The  theme  had  bearings  here  at 
home.  Touching  our  Africo-Americans,  Dr, 
Otts  asserted  that  “they  could  be  Christian¬ 
ized,  but  never  Americanized,”  save  by  one 
process,  that  of  amalgamation,  and  that  was 
unthougbt  of.  North  or  South.  He  held  that 
they  must  be  organized  into  Africo-American 
churches  and  educated  in  Africo-American 
schools.  As  long  as  they  were  dependent  they 
would  be  doomed  to  a  parasitic  life.  But  the 
outlook  for  them  was  not  so  bad  as  some  made 
it  out.  They  were  becoming  Christianized 
faster  than  some  of  his  hearers  were  aware  of. 

There  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  close  par¬ 
allel  at  some  points,  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Assemblies.  At  Nashville,  as  at 
Saratoga  about  the  same  hour,  four  candidates 
for  Moderator  were  nominated,  two  of  whom, 
in  each  Assembly,  withdrew  their  names — in 
the  Southern  body,  if  we  mistake  not,  before 
a  vote  was  taken.  The  contest  was  thus  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  J.  R.  Graham  of  Virginia,  and  Dr. 
George  Summey,  Chancellor  of  the  South¬ 
western  Presbyterian  University,  the  former 
being  elected.  And  it  will  interest  many  to  be 
informed  that  when  once  chosen  and  in  the 
chair,  he  did  not  ignore  the  courtesy  and  cus- ' 
tom  of  preceding  Assemblies,  as  was  done  at 
Saratoga ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a  decent  respect  toward  those 
who  supported  him  for  the  highest  position  in 
the  gift  of  the  Church,  the  name  of  George 
Summey,  D.D. ,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Southern  As¬ 
sembly. 

It  may  be  said,  and  doubtless  should  be, 
that  Dr.  Graham  had  no  New  York,  Cincin-, 
nati,  or  other  extreme  partizans  at  his  heels, 
and  herein  the  situations  were  not  alike.  It 
is  altogether  probable  that,  left  to  his  instincts 
as  a  gentleman  and  Christian,  Dr.  Mutchmore 
would  have  called  the  Portland  pastor  to  his 
rightful  place  of  infiuence  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Saratoga  Assembly. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills 
will  preach  for  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  con¬ 
gregation  (Dr.  Talmage’s),  in  the  Palace 
Rink,  Clermont  avenue,  beginning  the  first 
Sunday  in  June.  Mr.  Mills  comes  from  recent 
and  very  successful  labors  at  Norwich,  Ct. , 
and  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  Some  account  of 
the  latter  work  will  be  found  in  our  church 
news.  _ _ 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H,  S.  Jenanyan  of  St.  Paul’s 
Institute,  Tarsus,  have  returned  home  on  a 
year’s  furlough  given  by  the  Board.  Mr. 
Jenanyan  has  been  much  engaged  in  evange¬ 
listic  work ;  we  recall  that  at  one  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  in  the  city  of  Aintab 
from  five  to  six  hundred  were  added  to  the 
various  churches  as  the  result  of  his  labors. 
T^e  have  not  been  informed,  but  we  presume 
that  Mr.  Jenanyan  will  be  ready  to  speak  on 
the  subject  with  which  be  is  so  familiar  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  this  country. 


DR.  PABKHUBST  BEFORE  THE  AEVMBI  OF 
UNION. 

The'thirty  minutes  of  incisive  and  inspiring 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of 
ministers  to  public  affairs,  especially  to  muni¬ 
cipal  politics,  was  an  event  of  no  passing 
importance.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  been  doubtful  as  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Park- 
burst’s  intense  devotion  to  the  work  of  bis 
society,  that  he  made  converts  of  the  most 
conservative.  His  final  plea  for  statesmanship- 
in  the  pulpit  in  despair  of  finding  it  among 
politicians,  was  at  once  magnificent  and  mag¬ 
netic.  “God’s  prophets  alone  are  the  states¬ 
men  for  this  crisis.  ” 

The  one  dominating  impression  of  the  man 
and  his  work  in  this  city  as  shown  by  the 
matter  and  especially  by  the  manner  of  that 
address,  was  of  a  moral  earnestness  that  is 
sublime  as  well  as  invincible,  and  a  personal 
devotion  to  what  he  believes  to  be  a  sacred 
mission  that  is  self-forgetful  and  consuming, 
impersonating  in  a  vivid,  almost  startling 
way,  the  holy  zeal  of  Elijah  or  Isaiah,  yet 
revealing  again  the  tenderness  of  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  The  one  question  is,  Oan 
he  bear  the  strain  and  toil?  Oh,  that  the  lay¬ 
men  who  find  time  to  bunt  heresy  would  spare 
that  and  help  Dr.  Parkhurst  root  out  vice ! 

THE  HODEBATOR’8  SERMON. 

Read  in  the  “quiet  of  the  types,"  it  is  a 
surprise,  by  its  iteration  of  the  bolts  launched 
against  “heresy,”  both  at  Portland  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  passionate  statement  of  the 
Assembly’s  late  deliverance.  Dr.  Craig  is,  in 
old  phrase,  “a  man  of  parts,”  but  that  “part” 
which  comes  out  strongest  in  this  sermon,  is 
a  partisan  and  partial  grasp  of  matters  on 
which  dogmatizing  in  any  form  is  a  weakness 
as  well  as  a  wrong. 

Besides  he  should  know  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  backbone  can  carry  but  one  crow-bar 
at  a  time,  and  that  this  one  which  he  pushes 
down  the  spine  of  the  church  through  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  only  thrusts  out  the  finer  one 
which  Dr.  Young  inserted  last  year.  This  is 
a  woful  waste  of  labor  and  of  feeling.  The 
church  tires  already  of  the  tonics  officially 
administered,  of  re-assertions  of  doubtful  de¬ 
liverances  that  convince  only  the  framers  of 
them.  It  may  amuse  a  man,  furnish  an  out¬ 
let  for  bis  zeal  to  jump  up  and  down  in  old 
tracks.  But  for  an  age  like  this  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  not  edifying.  “In  all  the  discourse,” 
said  a  good  judge,  “there  was  not  one  thing 
that  had  not  been  better  said  before.  ” 

MBS.  BOSWEI.I.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  15th  day 
of  May,  1894,  adopted  the  following  for  perma¬ 
nent  record : 

MINUTE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Faculty  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  have  beard  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  and  desire  to  express  to  her  children 
their  sincere  and  tender  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  from 
the  first  was  very  closely  associated  with  her 
distinguished  husband  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  She  entered 
fully  into  bis  plans  for  the  more  generous  en¬ 
dowment  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
Her  infiuence,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  those 
plans.  She  shared  also  in  bis  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  and  was  a  true 
helper  to  him  in  all  his  varied  work.  A  wide 
circle  of  friends  highly  esteemed  and  loved 
her  for  her  personal  and  Christian  virtues,  and 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  put  on  record  this 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

E.  M.  Kingsley,  Recorder. 
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V8SEMBLT  NOTES. 

This  has  -ean  a  “Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde” 
Assembly.  At  times  it  was  fiercely  polemic, 
and  again,  delightfully  irenic.  And  it  bas 
been  noted  that  the  men  who  led  the  polemic 
Assemhly  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  it 
became  irenic.  There  seemed  to  be  five  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  former,  three  who  led  the  onset  and 
two  who  sat  in  the  council  chamber.  The 
burning  question  has  been  that  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminaries. 

After  two  years  of  deliberation,  two  reports 
were  made,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
majority  report  was  made  by  men  all  south  of 
a  certain  latitude,  and  the  minority  hy  men 
north  of  it,  and  that  the  names  on  the  major¬ 
ity  report  are  in  the  proportion  of  four  minis¬ 
ters  to  one  layman,  and  those  on  the  minority 
report  four  laymen  to  one  minister.  Several 
of  the  majority  were  members  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  while  only  one  of  the  minority  was  a 
member,  and  he  was  detained  by  sickness  from 
being  present  when  the  report  was  made,  and 
had  only  a  scant  ten  minutes  in  which  to 
speak  against  four  hours  of  speeches  on  the 
other  side !  The  minority  had  no  leaders  or 
previous  preparation,  and  this  because  it  was 
felt  that  opposition  was  useless.  It  was  pre¬ 
determined  that  this  measure  should  go 
through,  and  the  matter  of  control  be  settled 
“once  for  all  and  thoroughly.”  Nevertheless, 
some  very  able  speeches  were  made  by  the 
minority,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  minority  report  was  by  far  the  abler. 
Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  the  Permanent  Clerk 
and  author  of  the  Digest,  conceded  to  be  the 
highest  authority  in  such  matters,  says:  “The 
Assembly’s  powers  are  defined  in  section  5, 
chapter  xii.  of  the  Book.  It  has  no  power  to 
appoint  any  one  to  represent  it  in  the  civil 
courts.  Such  action  would,  in  my  judgment, 
require  an  overture  to  the  Presbyteries  con¬ 
firming  such  power  on  the  Assembly.” 

Mr.  John  H.  Osborne  claims  that  “such  action 
opens  a  short  and  easy  method  of  accusation 
by  resolutions  of  a  professor  in  a  seminary 
and  of  his  condemnation  by  another  resolu¬ 
tion,  under  the  operation  of  which  payment  of 
salary  becomes  a  misuse  of  funds,  and  all 
without,  or  before,  a  trial  of  his  case  in  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  without  right  of  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts..  It  also  violates  the  compact 
of  1870,  and  makes  the  election  of  commis¬ 
sioners  by  the  Presbyteries  only  a  conditional 
nomination,  as  also  the  election  of  Trustees.” 
Auburn  Seminary  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
discussion,  although  aimed  at,  which  derived 
its  powers  directly  from  the  Assembly  and  was 
organized  seventy-five  years  ago  by  its  direc¬ 
tion,  under  the  care  of  eighteen  surrounding 
Presbyteries,  the  Assembly  holding  that  they 
could  better  judge  the  qualifications  of  its 
teachers  and  manage  its  affairs  than  a  body 
like  the  Assembly.  This  is  as  true  now  as 
then.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  commission 
ers  of  Auburn  will  change  its  charter,  or  that 
such  a  charter  would  be  given  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  especially  when  the  donors  of  its 
funds,  like  Mr.  Osborne,  object  to  such  a 
change.  This  movement  would  wipe  out  the 
last  vestige  of  the  New  School  body.  After 
the  action  concerning  Dr.  Morris,  who  was 
brought  into  a  court  which  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Seminary  under  its  present  charter, 
except  to  veto  a  nomination,  and  ^ho  was  pun¬ 
ished  for  contempt  of  court,  by  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  called  “a  drastic 
action,”  when  he  was  not  present  either  to 
defend,  or  explain,  or  apologize  for  his  action, 
seminaries  will  be  slow  to  put  themselves 
under  the  direct  and  absolute  control  of  the 
Assembly.  If  this  is  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?  We  hope  all 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  study  care¬ 
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fully  the  protest. 

The  commitee  appointed  to  visit  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary  is  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been 
appointed  in  its  personnel,  and  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  on  the  object  desired.  Even 
the  General  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Semin¬ 
aries  privately  protested  against  it. 

Strong  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  Seminary  question,  and  it  is 
a  great  point  gained  that  the  answer  to  the 
pretest  puts  the  Assembly  on  record  against 
any  boycott  of  those  Seminaries  which  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  change  their  charters.  The  Assembly 
is  supposed  to  be  subject  to  its  own  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  this  and  all  other  matters. 

On  Saturday,  when  Dr.  Smith  was  con¬ 
demned  by  judicial  trial,  and  Dr,  Morris  by 
resolution,  we  felt  that  we  were  attending 
the  funerals  of  two  beloved  and  devoted  breth¬ 
ren. 

The  Moderator  appeared  at  his  best  in  an¬ 
swering  delegates  from  other  bodies,  and  his 
good  nature  has  made  up  for  many  deficits. 
Probably  no  man  ever  sat  in  that  chair  with 
so  little  ability  to  moderate  the  body,  and  it 
has  been  really  funny  to  look  on  and  see  him 
rule  and  put  motions  which  he  never  tries  to 
state.  One  can  but  think  of  him  as  a  great 
big  boy.  Much  amusement  was  caused  when, 
on  giving  the  Stated  Clerk  the  floor,  the  Mod¬ 
erator  announced,  “The  Moderator  has  the 
floor.”  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Clerk’s  assistance  has  been  indispensable  to 
the  Moderator  in  transacting  even  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Assembly. 

We  have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  the 
Southern  Assembly  was  packed,  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  their  Committee  on  Cooperation  with 
the  Northern  Church  might  be  defeated, 
which  was  done  only  after  a  bitter  discussion. 
With  a  feeling  of  marked  chagrin.  Dr.  Craig 
moved  that  the  Committee  of  this  Assembly 
be  discontinued. 

The  Saratogian  has  come  very  far  short  of 
its  promise  to  give  a.  full  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Scarcely  anything  has  been  reported 
in  full ;  many  important  matters  have  been 
omitted,  and  others  only  outlined,  and  others 
refused  admission,  and  often  the  reports  have 
heen  biased.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
Assembly  meets  here  again,  it  will  have  either 
new  enterprise  or  a  new  editor. 

Saratoga  is  a  pleasant  place  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  meet,  and  the  Balch  House,  where  your 
correspondent  has  heen  housed,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  a  temporary  home. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  religious  dissipation 
between  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  and  union 
meetings  and  the  Decoration  Day  oration  on 
Lincoln  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Portland.  This  lat¬ 
ter  was  held  in  Convention  Hall,  which  seats 
6,000,  as  was  the  union  meeting  at  9.15  P.  M. 
This  has  heen  a  hard  working  Assembly,  and 
its  best  speaking  ability  has  come  from  the 
West. 


THE  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  HOUSE. 

The  following  resolutions  with  reference  to 
the  new  House  for  the  Boards  of  Missions  were 
reported  and  unanimously  adopted.  Elder 
McDougall  making  a  verbal  dissent: 

The  General  Assembly  heartily  reiterates 
the  pressions  of  former  Assemblies  regarding 
the  indness  and  generosity  of  those  whose 
munificence  made  possible  the  acquisition  of 
the  property  which  has  been  occupied  for  the 
past  seven  years  by  the  Boards  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  Foreign  Missions,  and  Church  Erection, 
and  deeply  regrets  that  any  action  of  the 
Boards  should  have  unintentionally  wounded 
the  feelings  of  those  so  greatly  beloved  and 
honored  by  all  Presbyterians. 

The  General  Assembly  is,  however,  of  the 
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opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1898  gave  its  endorsement  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  site  and  building,  no  complaint  be¬ 
ing  made,  though  the  matter  was  one  of  com¬ 
mon  fame  at  that  time,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
two  Boards  accepted  that  endorsement  in  good 
faith  and  completed  the  purchase  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  have  now  actually  begun  the  work 
incident  to  removal,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
opinion  of  competent  legal  advisers  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  Boards  that  the  conveyance  of 
the  present  property  to  the  Boards  was  not 
subject  to  any  conditions  either  expressed  or 
implied  which  would  operate  as  a  legal  or  a 
moral  bar  to  the  proposed  transfer,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  the  erection  of  the  new  building  is 
strongly  advised  by  business  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing  and  the  largest  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  in  their  judgment  will  in¬ 
volve  no  use  of  money  contributed  for  mis¬ 
sionary  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
emphatic  opinion  of  these  two  great  Boards  that 
the  proposed  change  is  wise  and  necessary  and 
in  the  interest  ot  true  economy  and  the  cause 
of  missions ; 

Therefore,  the  General  Assembly  sees  no  ad¬ 
equate  reason  for  reversing  the  approval  of  the 
last  Assembly  and  the  practically  unanimous 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  these  two  ably  and 
loyally  constituted  Boards  regarding  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  business  affairs  committed 
to  them,  and  the  General  Assembly  therefore 
approves  the  records  of  these  two  Boards  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  Arthur  J.  Brown.  Chairman. 

PROTEST  OF  REV.  N.  D.  HIEEIS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  following  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  with  regard  to  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries  was  presented,  signed  by  forty  or  more 
names : 

The  undersigned  enter  respectful  and  earnest 
protest  against  the  action  of  this  Assembly  in 
adopting  the  majority  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Theological  Seminaries.  We  protest 
against  this  action 

1.  Because  the  General  Assemhly  of  1829  de¬ 
clared  that  the  plan  of  “direct  control  of  The¬ 
ological  Seminaries  is  not  within  the  rightful 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly”  (Min¬ 
utes,  1829,  Report  made  by  Charles  Hodge  and 
Archibald  Alexander). 

2.  Because  the  General  Assembly  of  1870 
declared  that  “as  to  any  project  by  which  the 
entire  control  and  administration  of  our  The¬ 
ological  Seminaries— for  example,  as  to  the 
election  of  trustees— can  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  any  principle  of  complete 
uniformity,  your  Committee  regard  it  as  wholly 
impracticable,  and  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
it  altogether  undesirable.  ” 

8.  Because  by  a  proper  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  the  question  as  to 
who  is  an  approved  divine  or  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  belongs  primarily  to  the  Presbytery. 
This  has  been  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  Constitution  by  past  Assemblies  without  a 
single  exception. 

4.  Because  the  effect  of  the  proposed  method 
of  control  will  be  to  reflect  upon  any  seminary 
which  might  decline  to  accede  to  this  request. 

5.  Because  in  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 
as  defined  in  chapter  xii.,  section  5,  there  is 
no  power  given  to  the  Assembly  to  appoint 
any  person  or  persons  to  appear  for  it  in  the 
civil  courts  and  to  invoke  their  interference. 
In  our  judgment,  to  accomplish  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee,  would  require  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  in  granting  to  the 
Assembly  such  right.  All  of  which  is  respect¬ 
fully  submitted. 
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LANE  SEMINARY  TAKEN  IN  HAND. 

The  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries 
reported  as  follows  concerning  Lane  Seminary, 
at  the  Saturday  evening  session : 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  particularly 
of  Lane.  Lane  Seminary  in  respect  of  age  is 
fourth  in  rank  among  our  Seminaries  now 
under  the  care  of  the  Assembly,  but  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons  particular  mention  of  it  has  been 
deferred  till  the  others  have  been  named.  As 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  well  aware, 
this  venerable  and  beloved  institution  has  for 
several  years  been  passing  through  painful 
trials. 

Its  income  has  been  reduced,  its  teaching 
force  greatly  lessened,  its  students  diminished 
in  numbers,  and  its  friends  divided  in  opinion, 
feeling,  and  action.  The  entire  Church  has 
looked  with  painful  solicitude  upon  the  recent 
history  of  this  honored  institution,  and  with 
earnest  desire  that  all  differences  there  might 
be  composed.  That  Seminary  has  a  splendid 
foundation  and  a  noble  history,  and  it  is  our 
most  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  its  future 
may  be  worthy  of  its  past.  Your  Committee 
has  approached  this  subject  with  the  most 
careful  and  conscientious  consideration.  We 
have  no  grudge  to  satisfy,  no  enemies  to 
punish,  no  friends  to  reward,  and  no  favors  to 
ask.  Our  only  wish  is  to  save  this  Seminary, 
to  restore  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  Church, 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  its  future 
more  glorious  than  its  glorious  past.  During 
this  past  year  its  corps  of  instructors  has 
been  reduced  to  one,  and  its  students  to 
twenty- one. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is,  this 
Seminary  is  in  sore  tribulation,  and  that  fact 
this  Assembly  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  pass 
by  with  indifference.  The  shades  of  the 
mighty  dead,  and  no  less  the  interest  of  the 
living,  and  the  hopes  and  demands  of  the 
generations  to  come,  all  demand  that  we  shall 
save,  if  we  can,  this  noble  Seminary  to  the 
cause  of  our  Church  and  the  Lord.  It  is  time 
for  wise,  careful,  and  considerate  treatment. 

There  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Defense  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary,”  by  Dr.  Edward  D.  Morris,  Professor  in 
charge.  Had  this  pamphlet  not  been  referred 
to  us  by  the  Assembly,  we  should  not  have 
felt  called  upon  to  allude  to  it.  It  is  an  open¬ 
ing  address  before  the  Seminary  Sept.  14,  1893. 
We  feel  constrained  to  express  our  profound 
regret  that  so  severe  and  in  our  judgment  so 
unjust  an  arraignment  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  should  have  been  undertaken  by  one  occu- 
pying  such  a  position  in  the  Church  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  the  students  of  any  Seminary 
should  be  given  so  unhappy  an  impression  of 
the  spirit  and  action  of  our  supreme  judica¬ 
tory.  And  we  are  further  sorry  to  say,  this 
pamphlet  is  still  being  circulated.  Even  more 
do  we  regret  that  this  same  pamphlet  contains 
a  protest  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  adopted 
July  11,  1893,  against  the  action  of  the  last 
Assembly  concerning  this  Assembly,  which 
protest  we  can  but  deem  to  be  wanting  In 
that  respect  which  may  forcibly  be  claimed 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  Church  from  all 
who  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction ;  more  than 
this  we  do  not  wish  to  say,  less  than  this  we 
cannot  say. 

While  this  Protest  has  not  been  formally 
rescinded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  yet 
we  believe  it  was  due  to  transient  temper,  and 
that  now  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  are  thoroughly  kind,  conciliatory 
and  loyal  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  last 
General  Assembly  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
the  Seminary  because  it  retained  in  his  chair 
a  professor  who  had  been  suspended  from  the 
ministry  by  bis  Presbytery  for  heresy,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  was  forbidden  to  aid  stu¬ 


dents  attending  the  institution.  Afterward 
the  professor  resigned  his  place  and  then  the 
Board  of  Education  resumed  its  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  to  students  of  Lane.  We  trust  happier 
days  for  this  Seminary  are  near  at  hand,  and 
we  commend  it  and  all  its  interests  to  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  would  advise  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  promptly  and  completely 
as  possible,  to  reorganize  the  Seminary  by  in¬ 
troducing  new  and  different  men  into  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  this  not  because  of  any  question 
touching  the  integrity  of  purpose  and  purity  of 
motive  in  the  honored  brethren  now  in  charge, 
but  simply  because  the  differences  of  opinion 
and  policy  now  prevailing  among  them,  seem 
to  be  irreconcilable,  and  to  forbid  the  hope  of 
settlement  until  other  men  are  put  in  charge. 

A  committee  of  five,  three  ministers  and  two 
elders,  shall  be  appointed  by  this  Assembly 
to  visit  Lane  Seminary  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  to  advise  with  them 
concerning  all  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
especially  concerning  its  reorganization,  as 
already  indicated  ;  this  committee  to  report  to 
the  next  Assembly. 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Seminary  be  restored  to  full  standing  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  be  directed  to  treat  its  students  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  treats  the  students  of  other  Semin¬ 
aries. 

Pending  the  visit  of  the  Committee  suggest¬ 
ed  and  the  reorganization  proposed,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  election  of  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Hulbert  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  be 
disapproved,  and  this  for  this  reason  and  no 
other,  that  his  confirmation  would  further 
embarrass  the  reorganization  which  is  now 
proposed.  This  disapproval,  however,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  raising  any  question  of  his 
character  or  orthodoxy,  nor  as  a  bar  to  his 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Moore  pleaded  that  parts  of  the 
report,  which  refiected  on  Dr.  Morris,  be  not 
spread  on  the  Minutes,  but  the  Assembly,  by 
a  vote  of  206  to  168  refused  to  strike  it  out. 

Drs.  Henry  C.  McCook,  John  Peacock,  and 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  and  Elders  John  A.  Simp¬ 
son  and  Robert  D.  Lewis  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  Dr.  Henry*  Pre¬ 
served  Smith  with  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Assembly  in  his  case. 

The  programme  of  the  great  meeting  of  next 
week  to  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  is  given  elsewhere.  This  Missionary 
Congress  will  open  on  Monday  evening,  June 
4th,  with  a  rousing  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
Sunday-school  and  young  people’s  work.  Rev. 
Donald  McLaren  in  the  chair.  Pastor  Taylor 
will  give  the  cordial  welcome,  and  the  moder¬ 
ator  of  Synod,  Dr.  James  Gardner,  will  respond. 
Church  Erection,  Synodical  Aid,  and  the 
Freedmen  will  occupy  Tuesday,  the  speaking 
to  begin  at  high-water  mark  and  leave  off  at 
flood  tide  in  the  evening.  Home  Missions  will 
have  the  field  on  Wednesday,  and  do  about 
its  best.  There  will  be  good  music  at  all  the 
sessions.  Chairman  Hallock  asks  delegates  to 
register  immediately  upon  arrival.  Registra¬ 
tion  books  will  be  found  in  the  room  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee,  k  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  room  of  the  church ;  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  checking  parcels ;  stationery,  stamps 
and  conveniences  for  writing,  and  any  needed 
information  concerning  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  will  be  given. 

The  Stated  Clerk  reported  that  there 
were  enrolled  891,000  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  that  72,100  had  been  added 
during  the  last  year,  an  increase  of  13,000 
over  those  received  by  examination  in  1898. 


ACTION  ON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Thoughtful  men,  who  looked  on  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  could  not  but  wonder  at  its 
action  in  regard  to  the  Seminaries.  It  was 
action  of  vast  importance,  and  most  sweeping 
in  its  character.  Why  was  it  rushed  through 
with  little  previous  discussion  of  it  in  the 
Church  at  large?  Was  it  that  the  committee 
was  afraid  to  open  the  question  for  public  de¬ 
bate  in  the  religious  press  of  our  Church? 
We  can  understand  the  reason.  A  measure  so 
far  reaching  in  its  consequences,  which  was  to 
place  the  Schools  of  the  Church  under  close 
ecclesiastical  supervision,  was  one  that  was 
quite  naturally  kept  in  the  dark  until  it 
was  ready  to  be  sprung  upon  the  Assembly 
and  instantly  pressed  for  adoption  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  party  in  the  Church  which  has  crowded 
the  Assembly  with  its  adherents,  and  chosen 
its  Moderator  by  the  questionable  expedients 
made  familiar  to  us  in  the  practices  of  the 
political  machines.  The  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Portland  to  consider  a  plan  for 
closer  relation  and  control  by  the  Church  of  its 
Seminaries.  Assuming  from  the  outset  the 
false  position  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the 
Church,  the  whole  tenor  of  its  discussion  and 
action  has  been  upon  this  line,  and  its  prop¬ 
ositions  have  therefore  always  pointed  toward 
a  centralized  and  dominating  pressure  upon 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  the  very  life  of 
our  Presbyterian  system.  Tbq  committee, 
from  the  first,  has  shown  but  scant  courtesy 
toward  the  seminaries ;  it  sought  their  advice 
in  such  an  important  business  but  once,  and 
that  in  a  formal  and  frigid  way.  It  has  shown 
BO  disposition  to  take  them  into  its  confidence, 
and  has  rejected  without  much  debate  any 
proposal  to  submit  its  plan  to  the  seminaries 
before  laying  it  before  the  Assembly,  and  all 
this  in  the  spirit  of  the  lofty  assumption,  that 
a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  could  not, 
without  sacrifice  of  that  Assembly’s  dignity 
( !),  submit  its  conclusions  for  criticism  or  cor¬ 
rection  in  a  friendly  way  to  any  set  of  men  of 
presumably  inferior  wisdom  1  The  unavoidable 
inference  must  be,  that  the  ten  men  composing 
the  majority  of  that  committee  believed  them¬ 
selves  the  only  persons  competent  to  devise  and 
arrange  a  plan  for  **  control”of  the  seminaries. 
They  have  devised  a  plan  which,  with  hardly 
a  tithe  of  the  discussion  a  measure  so  impor¬ 
tant  should  have  had,  has  been  rushed  upon 
and  through  the  Assembly. 

Under  its  terms  the  seminaries  are  now  to 
be  consulted,  but  not  to  obtain  their  views  as 
to  any  plan  or  the  best  plan  of  control,  but  only 
as  to  whether  they  like  this  one  plan  or  not. 
The  representatives  of  seminaries  have  one 
simple  duty  before  them :  to  meet  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  answer  Yes  or  No  to  the  plan  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  report  and  adopted  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  ! 

Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  gentlemen  of 
the  seminaries,  that  you  will  be  allowed  to 
discuss  or  propose  any  plan  different  from 
this ;  you  will  be  called  to  order  and  told  that 
your  remarks  must  be  confined  to  this  one 
subject. 

John  H.  Osbobne. 

Adbubx,  Nkw  V  oaa.  May  30, 1864. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Synod’s  Missionary  Congress,  in  the  Brick 
Church,  Rochester^  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  will  be  the  Freedmen’s  evening.  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo,  Chairman  of 
Synod’s  Committee  on  Freedmen,  is  to  pre¬ 
side  and  addresses  are  to  be  made  by  Judge 
Tourgee,  author  of  “A  Fool’s  Errand";  Presi¬ 
dent  Booker  Washington  of  the  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute,  Alabama,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cowan.  Dr. 
H.  M.  Field  has  also  been  invited  to  be  present 
and  to  give  the  impressions  of  the  subject 
which  he  gained  in  his  Southern  travels. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Ai*any. — The  Second  Pretbyterian  Church 
was  called  together.  May  21,  to  receive  the 
resiraation  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  James  H. 
Esob.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Dunn  of  the  Third 
Church  presided.  Dr.  Ecob  asked  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  favor  that  bis  resignation  should  be 
accepted,  in  order  that  Presbyte/y  might  act 
with  him.  He  had  no  present  thought  of  en¬ 
tering  any  other  denomination.  For  a  year 
past  he  had  home  in  silence  public  misunder¬ 
standing,  impugning  of  motives  and  false  In¬ 
terpretation  of  purposes.  His  people  had  long 
known  his  reasons.  No  cause  of  trouble  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  church ;  the  attitude  of  church 
courts  toward  the  ministry  made  it  imperative 
for  him  to  withdraw  from  such  unconstitu¬ 
tional  dictation.  The  resignation  is  to  take 
effect  July  1.  Resolutions  were  offered  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  congregation  recognizing  the 
conscientious  objections  of  their  pastor,  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  his  attitude  of  dissent  and 
protest,  and  consenting  with  sorrow  to  the 
severance  of  the  official  tie.  They  also 
record  their  deep  personal  affection,  and 
their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  fourteen 
years  of  devoted  service,  especially  for  his 
clear  spiritual  preaching  and  fearless  applica¬ 
tion  of  truth  to  present  duty.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted  with  only  five  dissenting  votes. 
Another  resolution  was  adopted  asking  Dr. 
Ecob  to  act  as  supply  indefinitely.  W.  H.  C. 

Rochester. — The  Sunday-school  is  of  prime 
interest  in  most  of  our  churches  in  this  city, 
as  a  special  feeder  and  helper  to  the  activity 
several  growth  of  the  church.  This  is  notably 
observed  in  the  Central,  Brick,  Mt.  Hor  and 
and  other  churches.  The  Brick  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  rally  of  all  its  members  and  friends  the 
last  Sabbath.  Superintendent  Hallock  and 
Pastor  Taylor  prepared  a  special  programme 
for  the  occasion.  After  devotional  exercises, 
which  included  fine  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  Rev.  J.  M.  McElhenny  of  Mt.  Hor  gave 
an  illustrated  address  which  much  pleased 
children,  teaches,  parents  and  friends.  The 
school  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
spiritual  interest  since  the  last  rally  a  year 
ago,  and  especially  since  the  revival  and  the 
February  and  April  ingatherings.  There  are 
now  1,700  names  on  the  roll,  mtween  eight 
and  nine  hundred  are  present  every  Sabbath, 
and  very  many  of  them  are  now  on  the 
church  roll  ready  to  hear  the  Master’s  call  to 
service. 

Departure  op  Delegates.— The  Rochester 
delegates  to  the  great  convention  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  London  left  last  week.  They  are  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Stebbins,  D.  D. ,  Secretary  Whitford, 
A.  C.  Colebrook,  C.  M.  Marson,  A.  Ehrgoot. 
Mrs.  Stebbins  who  also  goes  represents  the 
woman’s  auxiliary.  A  company  of  seventy- 
five  left  on  the  Campania  of  the  Cunard  line 
on  the  19th.  Our  Rochester  party  will  stop  at 
Queenstown  for  a  three  days  tour  among  the 
lakes  of  Killamey.  The  delegates  will  experi¬ 
ence  much  hospitality  in  London,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  will  journey  on  the  continent 
before  their  return. 

Greenbush. — The  church  at  Greenbush  has 
been  manifesting  vigorous  signs  of  life  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Edwin  Forrest  Hallen 
beck.  At  the  May  communion  29  persons 
were  received  into  the  membership.  This 
makes  a  total  of  119  who  have  come  into  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  church  since  Mr.  Hallenbeck 
took  charge  the  first  of  last  October.  Every 
organization  connected  with  the  church  is 
active.  Among  the  most  helpful  of  these  is  a 
chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  composed  of  tiO  men  who  are  the 
pastor’s  earnest  helpers  in  every  good  work. 
The  church  building  is  often  overcrowded  by 
the  large  congregations  which  attend  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  Presbytery  of  SYRAbusE,  May  7th, 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Chester, 
Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D. ,  and  from  the  Pies- 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick.  Rev.  David  Wills, 
Jr.,  who  on  May  13th,  was  installed  pastor  of 
Grace  church,  Oswego. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Knoxboro. — Rev.  John  De  Warren  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  on  Wednesday, 
May  16.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Waterloo.  — Sabbath  morning.  May  13th, 
Pastor  Carter  of  the  Waterloo  Church  ordained 
eight  young  men  to  the  Diaconate.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  ordinary  care  of  the  poor,  they 
will  look  after  the  beneficence  of  the  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Session.  To  each 


deacon  will  be  assigned  one  of  the  eight 
Boards — Home,  Foreign,  etc.  The  Session  will 
specify  the  amount  that  should  be  given  to 
each  Board  each  year.  The  Deacons  will 
look  after  the  “ingathering.”  Thus  the  Ses¬ 
sion  hopes  to  enlarge  the  beneficence  of  the 
Church.  It  will  be  more  systematic  and  with 
more  emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  each  Board 
of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  this  renewal  of 
the  Diaconate  the  Session  remices  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Sev¬ 
enty  four  were  received  this  last  year — twelve 
by  letter  and  sixty-four  on  the  profession  of 
faith.  April  8th,  the  pastor  preached  his 
ninth  anniversary  sermon. 

OHIO. 

Columbus. — The  Second  Presbyterian  church 
made  vacant  by  the  recent  resignation  of  Rev. 
William  E.  Moore,  D.  D. ,  Permanent  Clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly,  has  called  to  its  pas¬ 
torate  the  Rev.  William  H.  Fishburn  of  Chilli- 
cote,  Ohio.  J.  K.  Gibson. 

INDIANA. 

Mishawoka. — Our  church  is  prospering  in 
every  department  of  its  work.  The  attendance 
at  Sabbath  service  is  on  the  increase.  At  our 
last  communion  ten  were  received,  all  heads 
of  families.  Ijast  Sunday  evening,  our  pastor. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Percival  preached  to  the  South 
Bend  Commandery,  No.  13,  K.  T.,  on  the 
“Relation  of  Knight  Templars  to  Womanhood 
and  the  Christian  Religion.”  There  was  a 
crowded  congregation  and  all  present  felt  the 
plain  and  fearless  sentiment  ennunciated. 
This  church  is  in  a  happy  and  prosperous  con¬ 
dition 

South  Bend. — Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  is  preach¬ 
ing  a  series  of  sermons  on  “The  Life  of  the 
Saviour”  to  crowded  houses. 

Logansport. — A  pro  re  nata  meeting  on  the 
14th  inst.  dissolved  the  pastoral  relationship 
between  Rev.  George  Knox  and  the  church  at 
Monticello.  Mr.  Knox  has  done  a  grand  work 
and  goes  to  the  Seventh  church  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville. — There  were  twenty-two  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Westmisnter  Church  on  Sunday, 
May  15th,  Rev.  David  L.  Schaff,  D.  D. ,  pastor. 
The  usual  congregations  have  become  so  large 
as  to  leave  no  seat  untaken. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rural. — The  Rev.  Coleman  Bristol  is  doing 
good  work  at  Rural  and  Badger.  A  new  mis¬ 
sion  station  has  been  opened  at  Sheridan  thus 
bringing  the  gospel  to  the  railroad  station  aud 
extending  the  work  in  Waupecca  County. 

Oshkosh. — The  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith  and 
his  growing  congregation  are  occupying  their 
new  church,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
forit^frimal  dedication  sometime  in  June. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  new  lectuie- 
room.  Mr.  Isaac  Loper,  A.  T.  Sutton  and 
S.  R.  Meody  wese  reelected  elders  for  three 
years.  Prof  G.  M.  Brown  and  E.  R.  Jones 
were  reelected  trustees  for  three  years.  The 
report  of  the  years  work  from  the  session. 
Missionary  Society,  Sunday-school,  aud  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E  and  Junior  Society,  all  show  earnest 
work  and  encouraging  progress. 

Dane.  —  A  very  successful  Sabbath -school 
Institute  was  held  in  the  village  of  Dane,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Lodi  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  May  12,  13,  upward  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  present  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Rev.  J.  B.  Campbell  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lodi  took  an  active 

art  in  the  Institute  and  was  assisted  by  Sab- 

ath  school  missionaries  Joseph  Brown  and 
James  Bain. 

KENTUCKY. 

Owensboro.— Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  has  just 
closed  a  two  weeks’  meeting  in  Owensboro, 
which  has  been  of  remarkable  interest  and 
power.  An  auditorium  seating  over  5000  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  provided,  a  choir  of  200  voices 
organized  and  eight  churches  engaged  in  the 
work  of  preparation.  The  first  week’s  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
Mr.  Mills’  ministerial  associate,  and  Mr. 
Hillis,  his  musical  director.  Mr.  Fleming  is  a 
man  of  great  earnestness,  engaging  personality 
and  marked  ability  as  a  preacher;  audiences 
of  from  3000  to  4000,  listened  to  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christian  truth  with  increasing  in¬ 
terest.  When  Mr.  Mills  came  there  was 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work  which  was 
to  follow.  Notwithstanding  some  days  of 
inclement  weather  and  discomfort  from  the 
storm  and  cold  wave,  great  audiences  thronged 
to  the  services.  The  preaching  of  Mr.  Mills 
fully  realized  the  expectations  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Hillis  sang  the  gospel  and  the  power  of 


the  spirit  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  multitude. 
A  midweek  Sabbath  was  observed  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  28d.  Nearly  every  business  house 
in  the  city  was  closed.  Many  saloons  shut 
their  doom  and  proprietors  and  patrons  went 
to  the  Mills  meetings.  Hundreds  of  formal 
church  members  have  entered  upon  an  active 
Christian  service.  Hundreds  have  made  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  'ncluding  judges,  lawyers 
and  business  men,  who  have  never  before 
been  impressed  personally  with  religious  con¬ 
viction  ;  the  whole  city  is  imbued  with  a  re¬ 
ligious  spirit.  When  Mr.  Mills  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  left  on  Friday  noon,  fully  2000  people  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  the  train,  singing  hymns 
and  bidding  them  a  tender  farewell.  Mr. 
Mills  and  his  co-workers  are  consecrated  men, 
happy  in  their  methods  of  work,  and  remark¬ 
able  in  their  power  to  win  men  to  a  Christian 
life.  Mr.  Mills  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
man  fully  committed  to  his  work  Engaging 
in  manner,  with  singular  insight  into  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  persuasive  and  eloquent,  friendly 
to  all,  yet  unfiinching  in  fidelity  to  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  leading  men  to  Christ,  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  living  Christian  teachers.  His 
visit  will  long  be  remembered,  and  a  cher¬ 
ished  wish  of  all  our  people  will  be  to  see  him 
again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  C.  P.  L. 


PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONARY  COTTAGE. 

Where  is  it?  Who  are  entitled  to  admittance, 
and  what  are  the  terms  of  admittance?  The 
Cottage  is  located  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  Headquarters, 
on  a  lot  purchased  by  the  Presbyterian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chautauqua.  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  house  is  for  the  use  of  fVeshy- 
terians,  whether  they  are  missionaries  sent  out 
by  English,  Scotch,  Canadian,  or  United  States 
churches,  in  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West. 
Letters  of  application  for  admission  to  the 
Cottage  during  the  summer  of  1894  should  be 
eddressed  to  Mrs.  D.  A.  Cunningham,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.  The  terms  for  admission  of  guests 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  rules : 

“All  Presbyterian  home  or  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  in  active  service,  temporarily  absent  from 
their  fields  of  labor,  or  those  permanently  dis¬ 
abled,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  house.  Also  after  their  accommodation, 
should  there  be  room,  any  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  and  wife,  or  widow  of  any  minister  under 
the  care  of  Jany  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church, 
will  be  provided  for  as  guests.  ” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  present  all  that 
can  be  offered  in  the  way  of  “hospitality”  is  a 
room  without  money  and  without  price.  Glad¬ 
ly  would  the  Association  provide  board,  and 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  our  missionaries 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  Chautauqua,  but 
there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  for  these 
purposes.  Just  as  soon  as  a  fund  is  provided 
for  these  two  items,  there  will  be  many  who, 
needing  the  rest  and  inspiration  gained  at 
Chautauqua,  will  gratefully  accept  the  benefit 
and  pleasure. 

Last  summer  one  came  from  Japan  who  for 
seven  years  had  not  heard  a  lecture  nor  a  con¬ 
cert.  From  Persia  there  was  another  whose 
absence  had  been  prolonged  for  as  many  more 
years.  But  one  in  our  own  land,  who  has  la¬ 
bored  hard  and  faithfully  in  Utah,  cannot 
come.  Though  worn  and  weary,  and  hungry 
for  Christian  society  and  intellectual  food,  he 
has  no  money  to  enable  him  to  reach  this 
haven  of  rest.  There  are  cases  in  which  board 
and  lodging  have  been  freely  offered  to  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  have  sadly  written,  “We  can¬ 
not  come.  ”  Cannot,  ought  not,  our  Church  to 
create  a  fund  for  such?  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Pratt 
of  Oxford  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  is  treasurer 
of  the  auxiliary  which  has  this  matter  in 
hand.  Please  send  contributions  to  her  ad¬ 
dress,  so  that  some  can  avail  themselves  of 
Chautauqua  privileges  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  them.  M.  U.  P. 

I  May  13, 1S94. 
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How  TO  Read  the  Prophets.  Part  III.  Jer¬ 
emiah.  Part  IV.  Ezekiel.  By  Rev.  Bu¬ 
chanan  Blake.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Each  Part,  $1.50. 

Many  of  our  readers  know  the  two  volumes 
which  precede  the  two  before  us,  the  first,  in 
which  Mr.  Blake  showed  the  general  Bible 
reader  “how  to  read”  Isaiah,  and  the  second, 
where  he  performed  a  like  office  for  the  preex- 
ilic  minor  prophets.  We  wish  that  those  volumes 
and  these  might  form  a  part  of  every  Bible 
reader’s  library.  They  are  so  cheap  and  so 
easily  to  be  understood  by  readers  even  of  the 
smallest  education,  that  they  might  well  do 
so.  And  surely  no  Library  Committee  could 
do  a  better  service  to  the  Sunday-school  than 
by  putting  them  where  those  scholars  who  de¬ 
sire  really  to  read  their  Bible  may  have  access 
to  them. 

For  no  prophetic  book  more  than  Jeremiah 
does  the  general  reader  need  such  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  chapters  in  their  historic  set¬ 
ting  as  Mr.  Blake  gives  to  all  the  books  in  this 
series.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who,  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  valuable  custom  of  reading  the 
Bible  through  in  course,  come  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  or  the  three-year  period,  to  this 
prophecy,  not  one  tenth  get  from  the  book  the 
light  and  teaching  that  they  might  get  were 
the  separate  prophecies  put  in  their  proper  his¬ 
toric  setting.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
present  order  of  the  various  paragraphs  and 
chapters  of  Jeremiah,  the  order  is  certainly 
not  chronological.  So  the  reader  misses  half 
the  force  of  the  prophecies,  and  hardly  gains 
a  glimpse  of  the  noble,  almost  tragic  figure  of 
the  prophet  himself.  In  this  volume  not  only 
are  these  two  points  of  history  and  chronology 
made  clear,  but  the  distinction  between  prose 
and  poetry  is  shown.  Another  very  important 
distinction  is  also  made.  Those  parts  (w’ords 
and  phrases  chiefly)  of  the  book  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Septuagint  are  indicated.  These 
make  up  a  full  eighth  part  of  the  book  ;  and 
the  fact  is  one  of  much  interest.  It  cannot  be 
explained  in  our  present  light ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Septuagint  is  a  trustworthy 
witness  to  the  state  of  the  received  Hebrew 
text  at  the  time  the  translation  was  made. 
Whether  there  was  at  that  time  another  text 
which  afterwards  in  some  inexplicable  way 
became  the  received  text,  or  w'hether  additions 
were  made  to  the  received  text  after  the  date 
of  the  Greek  translation,  no  one  can  now  say. 

The  necessity  of  rearrangement  w’as  not 
great,  so  far  as  Ezekiel’s  prophecies  are  con¬ 
cerned.  As  w’e  have  them  in  our  Bible,  they 
are,  w’ith  slight  exceptions,  chronological. 
And  the  historic  setting  is  necessarily  slight, 
as  we  have  no  history  of  the  Jews  between  the 
Captivity  and  the  Restoration,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  But 
there  w’as  a  need  of  distinguishing  between 
the  poetry  and  the  prose,  and  also  of  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  English  even  of  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  which  is  unnecessarily  literal  in  certain 
passages  which  offend  the  refinement  of  our 
day.  The  thought  is  not  coarse,  but  the  use 
of  words  is  different  now  from  that  of  a  for¬ 
mer  day.  Another  reason  for  a  revised 
translation  is  found  in  the  state  of  the  text, 
which  is  more  imperfect  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  this  reason  | 


the  Septuagint  is  here  of  great  value.  This 
revision,  the  new  paragraphing,  and  the  head¬ 
lines  of  paragraphs  given  by  Mr.  Blake,  make 
interesting  and  valuable  reading  of  this  proph¬ 
ecy  usually  so  difficult  to  understand,  and 
with  apparently  so  little  application  to  pre¬ 
sent  spiritual  needs. 

Orations  and  Addresses  of  George  William 
Curtis.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Three  Volumes.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1894. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  died,  the  tongue  was  si¬ 
lenced  that  in  all  America  spoke  purest  Eng 
lish,  the  pen  was  laid  down  that  for  many 
years  had  been  a  revelation  of  the  grace  and 
flexibility  and  strength  of  our  English  speech. 
It  would  therefore  be  of  moment  that  Mr. 
Curtis's  orations  and  addresses  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  even  though  his  estimate  of  their 
worth  were  a  fair  one,  and  they  were  as 
“really  ephemeral”  as  he  deemed  them  to  be. 
So  far  as  their  subjects  were  concerned,  the 
phrase  may  have  been  accurate,  for  they  were 
asually  called  forth  by  questions  and  for  occa¬ 
sions  that  we  term  “of  the  day.”  But  the 
thoughts  were  not  trivial ;  in  their  judgment 
of  the  events  and  conditions  of  the  hour,  and 
of  their  influence  on  events  and  conditions  of 
hours  yet  to  be,  they  were  of  lasting  worth. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Prof.  Norton  says  in  his 
preface,  that  Mr.  Curtis’s  utterances  and 
judgments  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping 
of  public  opinion  and  the  determining  of  pub¬ 
lic  action. 

What  time,  for  example,  shall  antedate  the 
noble  sentiments  uttered  nearly  forty  years 
ago  before  the  students  of  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  duty  of  the  American  scholar  to 
politics  and  the  times?  What  lapse  of  years 
will  stale  his  stirring  words  on  Patriotism  to 
the  graduating  class  of  Union  College  in  1857? 
What  later  word  has  so  defined  the  American 
doctrine  of  liberty  as  to  rob  his  Harvard  ora¬ 
tion  in  1862  of  its  illuminating  power?  These 
are  among  his  earliest  orations,  and  they  have 
not  grown  old,  nor  ever  will.  Some  of  the 
subjects  have  gone  down  the  stream,  there  is 
no  “present  aspect”  of  the  slavery  question, 
thank  God  ;  but  there  are  truths  in  that  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church  lecture  of  1859  which  the  world 
still  needs  to  hear,  and  the  “timely”  words  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  the  father  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law, eloquently  based  on  his  father-love  for  “the 
little  child  just  born”  to  him,  are  words  that 
need  to  be  taken  to  heart  so  long  as  there  are 
men  and  women  and  children  suffering  under 
unjust  laws  that  would  not  be  laws  another 
year  if  happy  men  and  women  could  for  one 
hour  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  those  who 
suffer  under  them. 

And  so  W’e  might  go  on  through  all  the  vol¬ 
umes,  finding  in  every  page  new  reasons  why 
these  golden  words  should  not  be  left  to  die, 
anew  sense  of  personal  impoverishment  because 
the  air  will  never  echo  to  them  more.  The 
volumes  should  be  in  every  library.  These  are 
utterances  on  w’hich  to  feed  the  minds  of  the 
young  in  every  household — noble,  stirring  ut¬ 
terances,  clarifying  the  judgment,  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  moral  senss,  educating  the  taste,  the 
sense  of  fitness  and  of  beauty. 

Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.  By  Mabel  Loom¬ 
is  Todd.  Illustrated.  Columbian  Knowl¬ 
edge  Series.  Edited  by  Professor  Todd. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  §1. 

When  literature  is  wedded  to  science,  the 
result  must  be  the  true  popularization  of 
knowledge.  Mrs.  Todd  is,  above  all  women, 
fortunately  situated  for  writing  popular  works 
on  astronomical  subjects,  and  we  trust  that 
she  will  not  stop  with  this  one.  Herself  a 
practiced  writer,  she  has  access  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  stores  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience.  Nay,  she  has  herself  shared 
his  experience,  having  accompanied  him  to 
Alaska,  Japan,  Africa,  and  where  not,  on  the 


eclipse- observing  expeditions  with  which  he 
has  been  put  in  charge  by  the  government 
and  having  in  every  case  herself  rendered  ex¬ 
cellent  service. 

Of  course  her  work,  having  the  advantage  of 
a  private  revision  as  well  as  of  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  revision  which  Professor  Todd,  as  editor, 
will  give  to  all  the  volumes  of  the  series,  may 
be  relied  on  to  be  as  scientifically  correct  as  it 
is  charming  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
The  little  book  is  beautifully  made,  abundant¬ 
ly  illustrated,  and  adorned  with  a  cover  which 
is  a  marvel  of  artistic  beauty  and  suggestive¬ 
ness,  the  sunflow’er  being  the  basis  of  the  or¬ 
namentation. 

On  the  Cross.  A  Romance  of  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau.  By  Wilhelmine 
von  Hillern.  From  the  German  by  Mary 
J.  Safford.  New  York :  George  Gottsberger 
Peck.  50  cents. 

The  title  of  the  book  offends  the  American 
sense  of  reverence,  but  the  book  is  not  irrev¬ 
erent.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  far  as  a  novel  may  be 
a  psychological  study,  a  study  of  the  effect 
upon  the  men  and  women  of  Oberammergau  of 
the  well  known  presentation  of  the  events  of 
our  Lord’s  Passion  in  dramatic  form  once  in 
every  ten  years.  The  study  is  not  only  of  the 
effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
valley,  but  also  of  the  infiuence  exerted  upon 
a  woman  of  the  world  who,  partly  by  accident, 
partly  by  her  own  wilfulness,  comes  into  close 
contact  with  certain  members  of  the  dramatic 
company,  especially  with  him  who  personates 
the  Christ  and  the  two  women  who  take  the 
parts  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Magdalene. 
The  novel  is  a  German  novel,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  neither  in  its  literary 
method  nor  in  its  conventional  standards  is  it 
what  an  American  novel  on  the  same  subject 
would  be.  It  is  far  too  long  for  our  notions, 
and  far  too  minute  in  its  study  of  human  emo¬ 
tions  ;  it  does  not  trust  enough  to  suggestion  and 
to  the  reader’s  sympathy.  The  sentimentality 
which,  as  so  often  in  Germany,  appears  to  be 
a  sort  of  higher  unity  in  which  very  lax  no¬ 
tions  of  at  least  conventional  morality  (ac¬ 
cording  to  our  standards)  meet  and  clasp 
hands  with  deep  religious  emotions,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  German  and  makes  the  psychological 
study  the  more,  not  the  less  true,  as  it  would 
be  were  the  actors  in  the  drama  American  or 
English  men  and  women.  But  when  all  this 
is  premised,  the  story  is  found  to  be  very 
strong  and  very  true.  It  is  a  story  of  intense 
passion,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — of  the 
tremendous  struggle  between  love  and  world¬ 
liness  on  the  one  side,  between  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  high  religious  calling  on  the  other, 
and  the  way  in  which  true  love  at  last  vindi¬ 
cates  its  right  to  be  and  shows  itself  the  high¬ 
est  law,  is  very  powerful. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

If  any  teacher  or  other  person  not  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  to  answer  objections  or  questions 
concerning  the  Resurrection  desires  a  brief 
and  thoroughly  intelligible  statement  of  the 
whole  case,  he  cannot  do  better  than  send  to 
the  Universalist  Publishing  House,  Boston, 
for  a  copy  of  the  tract  entitled  Fact  or  Fiction 
in  the  New  Testament  Narratives  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  It  is  written  by  Prof.  George  M.  Har¬ 
mon  of  Tufts  College  Divinity  School.  In 
twenty-five  pages  Prof.  Harmon  clearly  states 
the  historical,  literary,  and  ethical  aspects  of 
the  question,  showing  forgery  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  showing  that  there  is  no  room  for 
the  growth  of  legend  between  the  date  of  the 
alleged  facts  and  the  writing  of  the  four  gos¬ 
pels  and  First  Corinthians,  even  admitting  the 
latest  dates  claimed  for  the  gospels  by  destruc¬ 
tive  critics,  and  showing  that  a  mistake  or 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of 
Paul  and  the  Evangelists  was  equally  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  an  ethical  impossibility. 
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The  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  last  year  made  a 
rapid  journey  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  India, 
Burmah,  Malaysia,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  sending  home  letters  which 
told  his  experiences  and  thoughts  with  the 
freshness  and  vigor  which  characterise  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  class.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
many  friends  these  letters  have  been  revised, 
and  are  now  published  with  more  than  two 
hundred  illustrations  of  varying  merit,  under 
the  attractive  title  Larger  Outlooks  on  Mission 
Lands.  Though  possessing  the  blemishes  of 
work  done  in  this  way,  the  book  possesses 
also  its  merits.  Not  only  is  the  work  one  of 
teal  value  to  thoughtful  readers,  it  seems  to  us 
eapecially  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  “pic¬ 
ture  book”  for  children,  the  mother  or  older 
sister  reading  bits  or  telling  in  their  own  words 
the  stories  of  the  pictures.  For  so  the  children 
will  gain  a  lasting  interest  in  missions,  with  a 
good  foundation  of  knowledge  of  mission  facts, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide  horizon  and  given  a  broad 
outlook  over  the  world.  (Christian  Alliance 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

Literary  Notes. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  an  article  on  The  Mimicipal 
Framework  of  German  Cities,  written  for  the  June 
number  of  The  Century,  quotes  a  startling  array  of 
statistics  to  refute  the  popular  notion  that  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  are  the  only  ones  which  show  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  rapid  growth,  and  that  their  newness  ex¬ 
cuses  their  failure  to  provide  well  for  the  common 
necessities  of  urban  life.  In  1870  New  York  had 
nearly  050,000  people,  while  Berlin  had  barely  800,000. 
In  1880  Berlin  had  outgrown  New  York,  and  in  1890 
it  still  maintained  the  lead,  having  1,578,794  people, 
as  against  New  York’s  1,515,301.  This  is  as  fast  a 
growth  as  Chicago’s  and  twice  as  fast  as  Philadel¬ 
phia’s.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  Hamburg  has 
grown  three  times  as  fast  as  Boston,  and  twice  as 
fast  as  Baltimore.  Leipsic  has  outstripped  San  Fran  ■ 
cisco  in  fifteen  years,  and  has  grown  much  more 
nq;>idly  than  St.  Louis.  Munich  and  Breslau  have 
distanced  Cincinnati  and  Cologne  has  put  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  and  Pittsburg  in  the  shade,  while  Madge- 
butg,  starting  with  a  far  smaller  population  than 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  in  1880,  has  now  almost 
reached  their  size.  The  same  story  can  be  told  of  a 
score  of  the  smaller  German  cities,  whose  names  are 
hardly  known  to  the  average  American,  and  which 
have  yet  increased  far  more  rapidly  in  size  than  our 
booming  American  cities,  proudly  pointed  to  as  in¬ 
stances  of  marvelous  growth,  such  as  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Rochester. 

To  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  Mr.  Gladstone 
contributes  five  specimens  of  the  Love  Odes  of 
Horace  done  into  smooth  and  fiowing  English 
verse.  There  is  a  rather  rose  colored  but  not 
eulogistic  article  on  Intellectual  Progress  in  the 
United  States  by  our  Consul  at  Birmingham,  Mr. 
George  F.  Parker.  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  gives  the 
seventh  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Aspects  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  considering  him  this  time  as  a  humorist.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  think  of  Tennyson  in  this  char¬ 
acter,  but  Mr.  Traill,  indeed  almost  any  volume  of 
his  poems,  shows  that  bis  genius  had  a  vein  of  this 
saving  quality.  Yet  his  humor  is  not  of  the  ag 
gressive  kind;  it  is  the  order  of  the  eye-twinkle,  not 
of  the  boisterous  haw-haw.  His  is  always  the 
humor  of  sympathy,  not  the  humor  of  contempt. 
Maud’s  lover  fails  in  the  attempt  to  heap  ridicule  on 
his  rival—  the  Northern  Farmer  is  the  creation  of  a 
humor  which  is  sympathetic  through  and  through. 
Mr.  Traill  goes  further  than  this,  showing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Tennyson’s  humor  to  his  art. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  announce  a  new 
book  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  entitlrd 
The  Church  and  the  Kingdom.  It  comprises  two 
addresses.  The  first,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
book,  is  a  solemn  and  spiritual  treatment  of  the 
theme.  The  second.  What  is  Christ’s  Law?  was  re¬ 
cently  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  Ober 
lin  College.  (50  cents.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  author  of  Sources  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  book 
attracting  attention  as  taking  issue  with  Douglas 
Campbell,  is  an  American,  not  an  Englishman,  as 
some  of  the  reviewers  say.  He  is  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia— the  old  church  of  Washing 
ton  and  Franklin. 


The  little  household  magazine  Table  Talk 
is  doing  good  service  in  its  attempt  to  place 
household  service  before  the  world  as  a  wor¬ 
thy  and  dimified  calling.  In  the  May  num¬ 
ber  Miss  Emma  O.  Conro  of  Pratt  Institute 
discusses  this  subject  in  a  paper  on  The  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  Household  Labor  to  the  Dignity  of  a 
Profession. 

E.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Med¬ 
ford  and  Winchester,  Mass.,  formerly  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Girls’  High  School.  Boston,  has 
prepared  a  Concrete  Geometry  for  Grammar 
Schools,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston.  In  his 
preface  the  author  says:  “In  the  kindergarten 
and  the  lowest  primary  grades  the  child  is  in- 
trodu.'ed  to  geometry  in  art,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  he  should  not  be  introduced 
to  the  science  of  geometry  in  its  elementary 
concepts,  definitions,  and  methods.  Tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  studying  geometry  and  the 
difficulty  of  selection  from  ordinary'  texts 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  introduction  into  the 
grammar  schools.  ” 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  publish  at  once, 
in  their  Questions  of  the  Day  Series,  Common 
Sense  Applied  to  Woman  Suffrage,  by  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D. ,  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  advocates  of  the  suffrage  for  women. 
They  also  announce  Joint  Metallism,  a  plan 
by  which  gold  and  silver  together,  at  ratios 
always  based  on  their  relative  market  values, 
may  be  made  the  metallic  basis  of  a  sound, 
honest,  self- regulating  and  permanent  cur¬ 
rency,  without  frequent  recoinings,  and  with 
out  danger  of  one  metal  driving  out  the  other. 
By  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  And  The  Ills  of  the 
South,  a  consideration  of  the  causes  hostile 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Southern 
People.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Otken,  of 
Mississippi. 

The  whole  number  of  books  issued  in  the 
United  States  for  1893  was  2,803.  The  whole 
number  published  in  England  for  the  same 
period  was  5,129.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  1,353  new  editions.  The  number  of  books 
issued  in  France  during  the  year  was  13,123. 
This  was  a  gain  of  472  volumes  over  the  issue 
of  1892.  The  totals  in  England  were  128  more 
than  the  totals  of  the  preceding  year.  Of 
books  actually  made,  not  pamphlets  or  ser¬ 
mons,  those  devoted  to  fiction  take  the  lead 
in  England,  and  juvenile  works  come  next, 
then  educational,  and  then  theological.  In 
the  United  States  theology  and  religion  take 
the  lead,  and  the  law  comes  next,  while  fiction 
by  native  authors  is  limited.  Books  by  Eng- 
glish  authors  in  this  department  number  834, 
and  those  by  native  authors  2t>3.  In  England 
1,584  new  works  of  fiction  were  produced, 
which  was  mors  than  five  for  every  working 
day  in  the  year. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  College  has  instituted  a  series 
of  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education,  to  appear  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  but  to  be  consecutively  numbered  and 
paged  for  binding  in  volumes  of  about  500 
pages  each.  The  contributions  will  consist 
mainly  of  the  more  important  dissertations 
submitted  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  but  occasional  numbers 
will  be  contributed  by  the  instructors  them¬ 
selves  and  by  other  scholars.  The  price  of 
each  number  will  depend  upon  its  size  and 
general  character ;  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
cost  of  the  numbers  constituting  a  volume  will 
exceed  $1.5U.  The  following  are  now  ready: 
1.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi ;  a  Study  in  the 
Origin  of  German  Realism,  by  Norman  Wilde, 
Ph. D.  (price,  60  cents);  and  2.  Kant’s  Inau¬ 
gural  Dissertation  of  1770,  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  together  with  an  Introduction  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  by  William  J.  Eckoff,  Ph.D. ,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Colorado  (price,  90  cents). 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Century  Company:  Roger  Williams,  the  Pi¬ 
oneer  of  Religious  Liberty;  Oscar  S.  Straus. - The 

Jungle  Book;  Rudyard  Kipling. - The  Century 

Magazine,  Volume  XLVII. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Salem  Kittredge  and 
Other  Stories;  Bliss  Perry. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Friendship  of 

Nature;  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. - Eight  Hours 

for  Work;  John  Rae. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Life  and  Teachings 

of  Jesus;  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers. - Studies  in 

Mediaeval  Life  and  Literature;  Edward  Tompkins 
McLaughlin. 


D.  Appleton  and  Company:  A  Daughter  of  Today; 

Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. - The  Lowell  Lectures  on  the 

Ascent  of  Man;  Henry  Drummond. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Christian  Unity  Proved  by 

the  Holy  Scriptures;  Edward  Brenton  Boggs. - 

Satan  as  a  Moral  Philosopher;  Caleb  S.  Henry. - 

Pastime  Papers;  Frederick  Saunders. - Elton 

Hazelwood:  Frederick  George  Scott. 

Hartford  Seminary  Press:  Wealth  and  Moral 
Law;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Money  of  the 

Bible;  George  C.  Williamson. - Sunday-School 

Teaching;  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  J.  R.  Miller. - 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong;  Robert  C.  Ogden. 

- A  True  Teacher,  Mary  Mortimer ;  Minerva 

Brace  Norton. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II.; 
John  Miley. 

Ferguson  Brothers  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
The  Scriptural  Prayer  Book  for  Church  Services; 
B.  B.  Comegys. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ;  Christ 
Among  Men;  James  McConaughy. - The  Relig¬ 

ious  Meetings  of  the  College  Associations;  G.  A. 
Beaver. 

E.  A.  Weeks  and  Company:  Honey  from  Strange 
Hives;  Henry  Thaddeus  Miller. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad;  Harper’s;  Century;  St.  Nich¬ 
olas;  Homiletic  Review;  Scribner’s;  Forum;  Ro¬ 
mance:  American  Missionary;  Augsburg  Sunday- 
school  Teacher;  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

SUMMER  BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  Summer  Bible  Schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  are 
assuming  large  proportions.  Not  all  places  where 
Institute  instructors  are  sent  can  justly  claim  the 
title  of  “  Bible  Schools,”  but  there  ;i8  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  centering  the  Biblical  instruction  in  a  “hchool” 
in  all  summer  gatherings  a  part  of  whose  work  is 
religious  instruction. 

The  “schools”  annoimced  for  this  summer  are  as 
follows: 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  5 -Aug.  16,  where  in¬ 
struction  will  be  offered  in  two  terms  of  three  weeks 
each.  The  w'ork  in  the  English  Bible  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Pres.  George  Burroughs,  of  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege,  Prof.  Chas  Horswell  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  Pres.  William  R.  Harper  of  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  term,  and  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Moore,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  Prof.  Chas.  Horswell,  and  Rev.  C. 
S.  Wallace,  of  Toronto,  in  the  second  term.  The 
work  will  all  be  Christo-cenlric,  covering  in  some 
classes  the  Life  of  Christ  and  his  teachings,  and  in 
other  Messianic  Prophecy.  Courses  in  Hebrew  will 
be  conducted  by  Profs.  Harper  and  Moore,  and  Prof. 
D.  W.  McClenahan,  of  Alleghany,  and  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  by  Prof.  Horswell. 

In  the  University  of  Chicago,  July  1-Sept.  22,  a 
complete  list  of  courses  is  offered  in  Semitics  and 
Biblical  Greek.  Courses  are  also  to  be  given  in  the 
English  Bible.  The  work  will  be  conducted  by  the 
regular  instructors  in  the  respective  departments 
and  will  be  genuine  University  work. 

At  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Bay  View,  Mich., 
July  12-Aug.  15,  Rev.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  of  Ann 
Arbor  will  give  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  the  Eng- 
glish  Bible,  and  Prof.  F.  S.  Goodrich  of  Albion  Col¬ 
lege  will  conduct  classes  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

At  the  Assemblies  at  Crete,  Nebraska,  July  3-14, 
and  Spirit  Lake,  la.,  July  10-27,  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Kent, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  give  ten  lectures 
on  Prophecy.  At  Spirit  Lake  a  course  in  Hebrew 
will  also  be  offered. 

At  the  Assembly  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  July  12-Aug. 
14,  Prof.  Lincoln  Hulley  of  Bucknell  University  will 
give  two  courses  in  the  English  Bible  and  one  in 
Hebrew. 

At  the  Waseca,  Minn.  Assembly,  July  11-27,  Rev. 
Dean  A.  Walker  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
give  instruction  in  the  English  Bible  and  in  Hebrew. 

At  the  Waterloo,  Iowa  Assembly,  July  1-15,  Rev. 
John  Byrd  Whaley  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
give  instruction  in  the  English  Bible  and  in  Hebrew. 

At  all  of  these  schools  the  work  is  so  combined 
with  pleasant  recreation  and  out  door  life,  that 
study  becomes  itself  a  pleasure,  and  an  opportunity 
is  thus  given  for  many  an  overworked  l^y  to  re¬ 
cuperate  while  an  equally  overworked  brain  finds 
refreshment  in  a  new  line  of  study  and  a  temporary 
respite  from  customary  responsibilities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  work  will  be  of 
direct  use  to  the  teacher  or  student  of  the  Inter- 
1  national  lessons  from  July  1894  to  July  18%. 
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CHURCH  BICKERINGS. 

PAUL’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESBYTE¬ 
RIAN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

S«rmon  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Spaldinir, 
D.D.,  in  the  Pint  Preitbyterian  Church  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  May  SOth,  1894. 

“  Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 
to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jems,  called 
to  be  saints,  until  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jems  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs 
and  ours :  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jems  Christ. " 
— 1  Corinthians  i.  2,  3. 

If  any  one  will  read  carefully  these  letters 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  churches  of  his  day, 
he  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  very  imperfect  churches.  There  were 
errors  in  their  doctrines,  superstitions  in  their 
worship,  uncleanliness  in  their  lives. 

The  church  at  Corinth  was  perhaps  as  bad 
as  any,  probably  worse.  But  Paul  was  not 
disheartened.  He  did  not  look  upon  a  church 
as  a  collection  of  angels.  He  looked  upon  a 
church  as  a  gathering  of  men,  women  and 
children  taken  out  of  a  world  of  festering  sin, 
and  with  the  world’s,  sins  still  clinging  to 
them,  to  be  trained  by  the  church,  to  be  sanc¬ 
tified  by  divine  grace,  into  an  ever  better 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  greater  purity  of  life. 

The  church  at  Corinth  was  worse  than  any 
church  of  our  day.  It  was  full  of  heresy.  It 
was  spotted  with  grossest  immoralities,  and  it 
was  rent  with  party  strifes  and  doctrinal 
divisions.  The  apostle  in  his  treatment  of 
these  things  made  a  difference.  Towards  mis¬ 
conduct  in  life,  lying,  dishonesty,  theft,  drunk¬ 
enness.  licentiousness,  he  was  stern  and  al¬ 
most  relentless,  though  even  here  he  sought 
in  his  severest  disciplines  for  recovery.  For 
weakness  of  faith,  for  error  in  doctrine,  for 
variation  in  rite  and  for  party  and  personal 
contentions  he  bad  another  spirit  and  method 
of  treatment. 

We  have  this  morning  to  do  with  church 
controversies  and  Paul’s  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  Let  me  first  state  the  case  as  the  apos¬ 
tle  found  it. 

It  was  probably  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ  that  Paul  in  one 
of  his  great  missionary  journeys  came  to 
Corinth.  It  was  a  city  of  perhaps  700,000  in¬ 
habitants,  of  vast  commerce,  splendid  temples 
and  streets,  limitless  luxuries,  and  all  the 
vices  of  all  the  world.  It  was  just  the  fittest 
place  for  Christianity.  The  apostle,  then  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  began  his  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  crucified  Christ.  Great  success  fol¬ 
lowed.  Many  Jews,  many  Greeks  and  others 
were  converted.  A  church  was  founded.  It 
was  a  new  power  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
city  of  business  and  debauchery.  For  nearly 
two  years  the  apostle  worked  in  establishing 
this  Christian  community  in  divine  principles 
and  a  holy  living.  Then  he  went  away  to  re¬ 
peat  this  work  at  Ephesus.  A  polios  succeeded 
Paul  at  Corinth,  a  man  of  powerful  speech  and 
grace.  He  too  was  very  successful,  watering 
seed  which  Paul  had  sown,  and  gaining  many 
new’  converts. 

But  this  church  was  not  a  perfect  church, 
though  so  greatly  blest.  Two  years  and  more 
went  by.  Paul,  who  was  hard  at  work  build¬ 
ing  up  a  church  a^  Ephesus,  soon  began  to 
hear  of  troubles  in  the  church  at  Corinth. 
He  was  told  of  immoralities  among  some.  His 
answer  was  quick  and  sharp.  The  church  was 
not  to  tolerate  such.  His  first  letter  on  this 
subject  is  lost,  but  by  his  references  to  it  in 
what  we  call  hia  first  letter,  we  know  that  the 
apostle  would  have  the  church  break  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  member  who  made  his  Christian 
profession  the  cloak  of  his  vice. 

But  at  a  later  date  a  woman  named  Chloe 


came  to  Ephesus  from  Corinth.  She,  or  one 
of  her  family,  informed  the  apostle  of  another 
fact  about  the  Corinthian  church:  it  was' di¬ 
vided  into  factions.  It  was  rent  with  contro 
versies.  The  entire  church  was  involved  in 
conflicts  which  broke  out  on  every  question, 
at  every  gathering.  Cries  such  as  these  were 
raised:  “As  for  me,  I  am  of  Paul.”  Probably 
those  who  thus  spoke  were  the  oldest  converts, 
those  who  had  been  converted  in  Paul’s  min¬ 
istry.  Another  party  would  cry:  “As  for  us, 
we  are  of  Apollos.  ”  Such  had  been  gained  by 
the  eloquent  persuasions  of  that  peerless 
preacher.  Others  had  their  watchword:  “We 
are  of  Cephas,”  that  is,  Peter.  These  doubt¬ 
less  were  Jewish  Christians.  They  believed 
in  Peter’s  Jewish  type  of  Christianity  rather 
than  Paul’s  freer  and  more  universal  one. 
And  there  was  a  fourth  party  who  in  a  not 
less  bitter  spirit  and  arrogantly  assuming  to 
itself  a  superior  goodness,  cried  out:  “As  for 
us.  we  are  of  Christ.  ” 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  contentions 
were  waged  over  the  merely  personal  qual¬ 
ities  which  belonged  to  these  great  leaders 
whom  these  parties  named  and  idolized — with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  Paul  and  Peter  and  the  others 
stood  to  these  followers  as  the  representatives 
of  more  or  less  differing  views  touching  many 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  Peter  and  Paul  and 
Apollos  themselves  looked  at  things  in  the 
same  light.  They  did  not  interpret  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
Being  the  strong,  true  men  they  were,  they 
must  see  the  self  same  truth  from  the  angle  of 
their  own  experiences  and  temperaments. 
Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  repeatedly  of 
“My  gospel,”  meaning  that  special  view  of  the 
all  saving  Christ  which  had  been  revealed  in 
bis  own  soul  to  meet  his  own  individual  needs 
and  nature.  It  was  the  same  gospel  as  that 
which  saved  Peter.  It  was  the  same  Christ  in 
whom  each  believed. 

But  there  were  some  aspects  of  this  Gospel ; 
there  were  certain  qualities  in  Christ  which 
struck  upon  John’s  nature  with  a  fuller  power 
and  beauty  than  they  did  upon  Paul’s.  And 
Peter  had  his  own  answering  chords  of  wor 
ship  and  affection  as  the  words  and  looks  of 
his  Saviour  swept  over  him.  The  Christ  was 
large  enough  for  all  the  innumerable  and  di¬ 
verse  wants  and  ideals  of  humanity.  He  was 
the  Son  not  of  a  man  but  of  man.  He  stands 
for,  and  fully  meets  all  men. 

So  it  was  with  these  great  first  followers  of 
Christ.  There  were  differences  among  them 
and  different  ways  they  had  of  expressing 
their  one  faith  in  Christ.  By  the  grace  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  and  by  the  very  intensity 
of  their  love  for  Christ,  and  their  exceeding 
zeal  for  His  cause,  these  first  great  Christians 
let  their  differences  go,  and  worked  and  suf¬ 
fered  and  died  together.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  their  followers  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
They  magnified  those  points  of  divergence 
among  their  teachers.  They  ran  them  into 
lines,  and  applied  them  to  doctrines,  rites, 
habits,  fashions,  where  Paul  and  Peter  and 
the  others  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  or 
a  word.  They  had  put  Paul’s  stamp  here, 
and  others  had  put  Peter’s  stamp  there,  upon 
matters  of  speculation,  or  mere  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  custom,  and  each  in  the  name  of  his 
master  rallied  a  party,  and  shouted  his  name 
as  a  battle-cry.  And  they  all  thought  them¬ 
selves  to  be  right.  They  all  thought  they 
were  battling  for  the  truth.  Their  very  con 
sciences  were  in  their  contentions.  They 
thought  the  Church  was  in  peril.  Each  party 
regarded  the  other  as  an  enemy  of  Christ. 
And  so  their  souls  were  fired  with  unspeak¬ 
able  hatred  and  exterminating  wrath,  which 
no  doubt  they  called  “holy  wrath,”  against 
each  other. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  this  church  at 
Corinth.  The  scene  has  repeated  itself  in 
every  age,  in  many  churches  since.  The  issues 
raised,  the  particular  questions  involved  have 
been  different,  but  the  same  spirit  of  contro¬ 
versy  with  its  warring  factions,  its  party  lines 
and  leaders,  its  intolerance  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  each  other,  its  fierce,  narrow  con¬ 
science,  and  its  all-consuming  zeal  for  the 
truth ;  this  same  spirit  has  ruled  in  all  the 
great  crises  into  which  the  Church  has  come, 
and  by  which  it  has  been  distracted  and  di¬ 
vided. 

It  is  no  new  phase  of  Church  life  that  has 
arisen  in  our  day.  It  is  not  “as  though  some 
strange  thing  has  happened”  to  our  great 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  the  tremendous 
conflict  which  she  is  now  waging  with  her¬ 
self.  Such  conflicts  are  inevitable.  They  are 
God’s  methods  with  humanity,  the  very  law 
and  process  of  its  progress,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church.  It  ought  to  be  our  chief 
concern  and  our  constant  prayer  that  a  contro¬ 
versy  so  intense  and  momentous  should  be  di¬ 
vested  of  its  bitterness,  its  cruelties,  its  un¬ 
tempered  zeal,  its  “thorough,”  destructive  spir¬ 
it.  And  to  this  end  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  study  closely  the  words  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  sent  to  the  church  at  Corinth  in  a-  like 
crisis  in  her  history. 

And  first,  I  count  it  a  very  significant  thing 
that  this  great  minded  apostle  addressed  his 
letter  to  “The  Church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth.”  Sad,  wounded,  and  perhaps  indig¬ 
nant  as  he  was  at  the  spectacle  of  their  dis¬ 
sensions,  and  the  unchristian  spirit  with  which 
they  contended  with  one  another,  yet  be  could 
not  shake  himself  loose  from  memories  of 
those  experiences  under  which  that  church 
bad  been  gathered.  That  church  bad  been 
built  by  toils,  in  tears,  out  of  prayers,  through 
sacrifices,  his  own  and  those  of  others  who  were 
first  brought  into  it.  And  God  had  set  the 
stamp  of  his  favor  on  every  stone  of  its  up- 
rearing.  Poor  church  this  1  Not  worth  sav¬ 
ing,  HO  flecked  with  sin,  so  tom  with  strife  I 
Yes,  but  it  was  still  “the  Church  of  God  in 
Corinth.  ”  Bad  as  it  was,  very  bad  as  we  to¬ 
day  may  call  it,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  call  it 
by  reason  of  our  whiter  purity  and  sweeter 
peace,  yet  this  church,  in  contrast  with  the 
unspeakable  vileness  which  surrounded  it  was, 
aa  a  German  scholar  has  said,  “a  glad  and 
great  paradox.”  It  had  the  marks  of  God 
upon  it.  In  all  Paul’s  judgment  of  that  gath¬ 
ering  of  contending,  wrathful  men,  be  kept 
foremost  before  his  soul,  and  before  them, 
that  this  was  the  Church  of  God.  He  felt  as 
Calvin  felt  in  bis  later  day,  that  “it  is  a  peril¬ 
ous  temptation  to  refuse  the  name  of  church 
to  every  church  in  which  there  is  not  perfect 
purity.  ”  So  I  doubt  not  that  if  Paul  were  to 
visit  the  great  convocation  at  Saratoga,  and 
were  he  to  witness  even  with  greater  pain  than 
we  do  its  party  strifes  and  warring  differences 
and  determined  counsels,  yet,  rising,  be  would 
address  those  before  him  as  the  “Church  of 
God.”  And  be  would  say  it  in  such  a  way 
that  all  that  is  so  magnificent  in  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its  heroic  strug¬ 
gles  for  liberty,  its  establishing  .of  truth  in 
enduring  form,  its  large  welcome  to  largest 
thought,  its  splendid  enterprise  and  its  vast 
success :  all  this  would  so  come  back  to  mind 
as  Paul  saluted  these  contending  factions  as 
the  “Church  of  God,”  that  all  narrowness  of 
view,  all  assumption  or  blind  following  of 
mortal  leadership,  and  all  attempt  at  “casting 
out”  would  be  shamed  from  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  I  count  it  a  great  thing 
that  the  Apostle  met  this  wrangling  church 
at  Corinth  with  a  benediction.  It  was  out  of 
no  mere  conventionalism  that  Paul  opened  his 
letter  to  these  men  with  a  blessing.  He  might 
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have  “come  with  a  rod.”  He  might,  with  the 
divine  authority  with  which  he  was  clothed, 
he  might  have  instituted  an  ecclesiastical  ju¬ 
dicatory,  and  charging  this  party  or  that  in¬ 
dividual  with  false  teaching  or  heretical  belief, 
have  proceeded  to  a  trial  and  followed  it  with 
excommunication.  Why  did  not  this  Apostle 
resort  to  such  an  extreme  and  drastic  method 
for  exterminating  the  great  evils  that  were  so 
rank  in  this  Corinthian  church?  It  was  not 
because  of  lack  of  power.  It  was  not  because 
of  personal  fear  or  weakness  of  any  kind. 
How  severe  Paul  could  be,  and  how  relentless 
in  inflicting  the  last  punishment  of  the  Church 
upon  members  who  were  guilty  of  infamous 
sins  is  seen  only  a  little  farther  on  in  this 
same  epistle  to  this  church. 

But  here  was  a  matter  of  another  kind. 
Here  were  men  in  great  intellectual  error, 
men  who  in  their  heated  partisanship  and  in 
their  undue  loyalty  to  great  names  were  not 
only  manifesting  an  unchristian  spirit  towards 
one  another,  but  were  losing  out  of  their  very 
faith  and  doctrine  the  truth  of  the  preeminent 
being  and  glory  of  Christ.  It  was  a  serious 
lapse  all  around,  not  only  in  their  allegiance 
to  Christ,  but  in  their  very  conceptions  of 
Christ.  And  yet  the  Apostle  begins  with  a 
benediction  upon  them.  Why?  “Grace  be 
unto  you,  and  peace  from  God,  our  Father, 
and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Why  was  there  no  church  arraignment  and 
trial,  and  prosecution,  and  dreadful  sentence? 
Why  do  I  believe  that  were  the  great  apostle 
to  stand  up  in  the  Assembly  of  our  Church, 
and  sweeping  with  his  tearful  eyes  its  great 
leaders,  and  the  parties  on  either  side,  and 
taking  in  with  his  kindly  glance  both  him 
who  was  cast  out  last  year  and  him  who  now 
awaits  hiS  doom;  taking  them  all  in,  he  would 
lift  his  arms  above  them  all,  and  with  the  old 
salutation  would  say :  “  Grace  be  unto  you  and 
peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Why  do  I  believe  this?  Well, 
let  me  find  the  reason  of  this  faith  in  me,  in 
the  words  which  precede  this  benediction. 
“  Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 
to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus” — 
not  to  them  which  have  been  made  perfect, 
but  to  them  in  whom  this  better  life  in  Christ 
has  even  begun;  “to  them  that  are  called  to 
be  saints”—  that  is  to  them  whose  purpose  and 
tendency  of  life  are  toward  holiness,  “and  un¬ 
to  all  that  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  in  every  place,  their  Lord  and  ours  ” 

Such  were  the  features  of  a  true  Christian 
church.  Such  were  the  marks  of  a  real  Chris 
tian  man  and  woman.  To  such  the  Apostle 
would  say,  “Grace,”  “Peace.”  Upon  such, 
whatever  might  be  their  failings,  even  as 
great  and  as  many  as  belonged  to  these  con¬ 
tending  Corinthians ;  upon  such  he  would 
pronounce  his  benediction.  He  would  lament 
their  follies.  He  would  rebuke  their  dissen¬ 
sions.  He  would  reprove  their  errors  of  every 
kind,  but  so  long  as  they  called  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  believed  in  Him,  loved 
and  followed  Him,  then  they  were  of  the 
Church  of  God,  then  their  Lord  was  his  Lord, 
then  he  would  call  them  his  “brethren.” 
Paul  never  had  a  word  of  anathema  for  such, 
nor  a  charge- of  heresy  against  such.  He  had 
no  trial,  nor  prosecution,  nor  church  condem¬ 
nation,  nor  excommunication  for  such.  The 
one  test  was  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  one  essential  thing  was  love  and  loyalty 
to  Him.  Read  over  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  this  epistle  to  these  Corinthians.  How 
despite  all  their  weak  faith,  false  doctrine, 
bitter  contentions,  how  his  heart  warmed  for 
them,  and  his  hopes  kindled  over  them,  and 
his  charity  broadened  until  it  brooded  them 
all.  Even  “all  in  every  place  who  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs 
and  ours.” 


And  so  I  believe  it  would  be  even  now  when 
men  are  under  condemnation  and  trial  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Are  they  men  whose 
characters  have  been  shadowed  by  even  the 
faintest  rumor  of  immorality?  O  no,  by  the 
confession  of  their  accusers  their  lives  are  of 
crystal  pureness.  Do  they  deny  the  divine 
sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  entire 
dependence  upon  him  for  everj'  grace  of  life 
and  every  hope  of  heaven?  O  no.  All  men 
bear  witness  to  their  exalted  faith  in  Christ, 
and  every  page  they  have  written  glows  with 
their  deathless  love  for  Him,  in  whose  name 
they  are  willing  to  suffer  and  to  die.  But 
their  teachings  are  irreverent  and  unbelieving 
and  dangerous.  They  deny  it.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  of  Europe  and  America  in  their  depart¬ 
ments  of  study  deny  it.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  in  their  high  roads  of  learning  my  feet 
can  walk  in  any  free  and  familiar  way.  But 
a  multitude  of  men  of  largest  brain  and  deep¬ 
est  reverence  who  are  in  company  with  them, 
are  assuring  us  that  w’ith  every  fresh  investi¬ 
gation  and  new  discovery  they  find  new  con¬ 
firmations  to  their  faith  in  the  revelations  of 
God  in  His  Word,  and  the  resplendent  glories 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  men.  Surely  where  my  untrained 
faculties  and  limited  learning  unfit  me  to  fol¬ 
low,  I  will  not  judge.  Least  of  all  will  I  de¬ 
nounce  such  men  as  traitors  to  Christ  and  as 
unworthy  of  Christian  fellowship.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  these  men  enough  to  know  that  they 
are  fervent  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lovers 
of  the  truth,  and  that  every  result  of  their 
large  thought  and  profound  scholarship  has 
been  closely  wedded  to  the  one  intent  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  Word  of  God  and  glorify  His  Son. 

If  I  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  which 
to  me  are  the  signals  of  Almighty  God,  they 
are  that  the  broadest  and  most  critical  inv'es- 
tigation  into  the  whole  realm  of  fact  and 
truth,  spiritual  and  material,  are  not  only  to 
be  allowed,  but  are  imperatively  and  univer¬ 
sally  demanded.  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it 
exists,  and  is  of  all  things  the  most  needed. 
It  is  always  and  everywhere  sacred,  divine. 
It  is  the  challenge  of  God  to  man  to  search 
for  it.  It  is  the  supreme  joy  and  greatest 
benefit  to  man  to  find  it.  And  it  is  to  be 
found,  not  when  men  bring  to  their  search¬ 
ings  their  preconceived  theories.  Truth  does 
not  uncover  itself  to  men  who  look  into  it 
only  so  far  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  must 
confirm  their  own  pet  ideas  and  cherished 
systems.  This  has  always  been  the  peril  and 
the  fatality  of  most  of  the  searchings  for 
truth  by  every  school  of  philosophy  in  science 
and  in  religion.  Men  who  have  been  married 
indissolubly  to  their  own  conclusions  have 
said:  “Search  to  your  heart’s  content,  but  be 
verj'  careful  as  to  what  you  find.  We  warn 
you  on  penalty  of  excommunication,  of  tor¬ 
ture  on  rack  or  at  stake,  not  to  find  anything 
that  will  disturb  our  view,  the  teaching  of  our 
school,  the  dogma  of  our  Cbur^.  ”  But  that 
will  not  do.  The  countless  martyrs  of  science 
and  the  unnumbered  host  of  Christian  martyrs 
answer  “No.”  And  He  who  was  the  Truth  it¬ 
self  answers  “No.”  So  long  as  scholarship  is 
loyal  to  truth  it  must  have  the  liberty  which 
Christ  came  to  give.  So  I  judge  these  men, 
who  none  will  deny  are  “sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  who  are  “called  to  be  saints,”  who  are 
even  of  those  “  who  in  every  place  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.”  They  are  of  the 
“Church  of  God.”  By  these  marks,  and  by 
these  only,  I  judge  them.  And  so  too  I  judge 
them  all,  accusers  and  accused,  prosecutors 
and  condemned ;  all  of  them,  with  all  their 
agreements  and  all  their  differences,  in  all 
their  imperfections,  their  errors,  their  conten¬ 
tions;  for  “Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  both 
theirs  and  ours.  ” 

!  And  BO  I  believe  that  the  great  apostle’s  epis¬ 


tle  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  to¬ 
day  would  begin  as  his  epistle  to  the  “church 
of  God  at  Corinth”  began :  “  Grace  be  unto 
you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  it  would  end  as 
that  epistle  ends:  “The  salutation  of  me  Paul 
with  my  own  hand.  If  any  man  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you.  My  love  be  with  you  all  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Amen.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones,  D.  D. ,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Calvary  Church.  An  encouraging  in¬ 
crease  in  the  attendance  upon  the  services  is 
noted  by  the  people,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr. 
Jones  will  have  a  most  successful  work  in 
Philadelphia,  the  city  of  his  birth  and  early 
home.  He  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  pastors  and  people  of  the  other  churches. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Walnut  Street 
church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana,  pastor,  has 
been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet.  In  all  lines 
and  departments  it  shows  a  most  gratifying 
summary  of  the  year’s  work.  The  accessions 
were  110,  more  than  one-half  of  them  on  con¬ 
fession.  The  total  membership  is  1,004;  the 
Sabbath-school  membership  848.  The  contri¬ 
butions  were— for  benevolent  work,  $15,589.24; 
and  for  congregational  purposes,  $28,221.41. 
The  \ist  of  organizations  show  that  the  church 
is  indeed  a  busy  hive,  and  the  results  of  the 
work  in  these  various  departments  show  also 
that  the  organizations  are  not  for  show,  mere¬ 
ly,  but  for  the  very  best  kind  of  service  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  among  men. 
Dr.  Dana  is  a  successful  pastor,  and  he  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  as  hearty  and  efficient  a  company  of 
helpers  as  ever  gathered  around  any  man  in 
the  pastorate. 

The  Sabbath-school  of  the  Greenwich  Street 
church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hutton,  pastor, 
celebrated  its  thirty-second  anniversary  last 
Sabbath  evening.  The  exercises  consisted 
of  Scripture  readings,  recitations,  singing, 
with  addresses  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hinckley  and 
the  pastor. 

Dr.  Hutton  is  one  of  our  most  laborious  pas¬ 
tors  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  good  work.  By  reason  of  its 
location  this  Greenwich  Street  church  does 
not  grow  into  great  strength,  since  it  does 
not  retain  all  that  it  gathers.  As  has  been 
said  before  of  this  church.  Dr.  Hutton  preach¬ 
es  to  a  procession.  Many  of  the  people  who  re¬ 
side  in  his  parish  are  transients,  who  con¬ 
tinue  but  for  a  time  and  then  pass  on  to  other 
parts  of  the  city.  Enough  people  pass  through 
the  church  and  Sunday  school  every  five  years 
to  make  a  large  congregation.  Yet  while  Dr. 
Hutton  does  not  build  up  a  great  church  for 
himself,  he  does  real  city  mission  work  of  the 
best  kind,  and  other  churches  ultimately  reap 
the  harvest  from  his  good  sowing.  The  prom¬ 
ise  will  prove  true  in  his  case,  that  “while 
one  soweth  and  another  reapeth,”  yet  “both 
he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  shall  re¬ 
joice  together.”  _ 

Our  Congregational  friends  in  this  city  have 
been  enjoying  an  anniversary  week  of  a  very 
cheerful  kind.  The  only  serious  drawback 
was  the  weather,  which  is  bad  enough  even 
for  Quaker  week.  It  has  been  thirty  years 
since  the  Central  Congregational  Church  was 
organized.  The  three  pastors  have  been  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hawes,  D.  D.,  1864-1878;  the 
Rev.  James  R.  Danforth,  D.D.,  1874-1889;  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.D.,  1890,  and 
still  continuing.  All  of  these  pastors  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  anniversary  exercises.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of 
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Brooklyn,  preached  one  of  his  masterly  ser¬ 
mons.  On  other  evenings  there  were  address¬ 
es,  congratulations,  reports,  greetings,  histor¬ 
ical  sketches,  a  sociable,  the  whole  ending 
with  a  sermon  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Richards, 
yesterday  morning.  The  Central  Church  is 
strong  and  full  of  encouraging  interest. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  our  Presbyterian 
Churches  is  that  of  Oak  Lane — a  suburb  to  the 
northward.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
McClements,  who  last  Sabbath  preached  his 
anniversary  sermon.  The  church  is  just  two 
years  old,  and  the  pastor  has  been  in  bis  place 
just  one  year.  Mr.  McClements  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  and  is  well  sustained  by  his 
people,  who  are  very  enthusiastic  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  their  enterprise. 
There  is  something  about  newness  in  a  church 
which  makes  the  members  specially  earnest 
and  hopeful  and  inspires  them  to  their  best 
work.  The  pastor’s  anniversary  sermon,  as 
published  in  the  daily  papers,  shows  that  he  is 
not  afraid  to  give  his  people  strong  meat. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

PHir.ADELPHiA.  May  2S,  1884. 


BALLINGTON  BOOTH  IN  THE  FIRST  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH,  CINCINNATI. 

By  Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 

On  April  30th  Commander  Booth  addressed 
the  Cincinnati  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Meet¬ 
ing  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  old  First  Church, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  his  services  in  the 
main  audience  room.  As  he  explained  in  a 
very  sympathetic  and  brotherly  way  the  ob¬ 
jects,  methods,  and  results  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  he  was  accorded  earnest  attention  and 
given  hearty  rounds  of  applause.  It  was  soon 
evident,  whether  or  not,  that  these  ministers 
liked  Booth,  they  could  sympathize  with 
all  Army  methods.  And  indeed  he  took 
them  into  his  confidence  and  told  how  when 
he  first  left  the  university  and  began  to  work 
with  his  father,  the  uniform  and  some  of  the 
ways  were  very  distasteful  to  him.  He  also 
said  that  he  does  not  now  approve  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  officers,  especially  as  illustrated  by 
a  major  who  led  his  lieutenant  about  a  town 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck  to  draw  a  crowd 
to  the  barracks,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  results,  which  were  great. 

The  preachers  who  listened  fell  in  love  with 
the  Commander,  and  no  doubt  sighed  a  little 
that  they  were  so  bound  hand  and  foot  by  con 
ventionalities  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
rouse  men  to  some  extent  in  the  same  way. 
There  was  only  one  minister  in  the  room  who 
did  not  give  him  countenance,  but  stared  at 
the  ceiling  with  a  scornful  expression. 

The  Commander  was  warmly  congratulated 
after  bis  speech  and  escorted  into  the  church 
by  the  brethren.  There  a  large  audience  was 
waiting,  and  in  it  were  some  of  the  staidest  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  city.  The  groined 
arches  of  the  old  church  never  before  echoed 
to  such  a  service  as  was  then  begun,  and  the 
light  that  streamed  through  the  stained  glass 
windows  fell  with  strange  effect  upon  the 
company  of  lads  and  lasses  grouped  on  the  plat 
form  behind  the  carved  walnut  pulpit.  The 
whole  service  was  absolutely  Apostolic  in 
fervor,  earnestness,  and  effect ;  the  zeal  of  the 
early  Church  was  reproduced  before  us,  and 
one  could  not  help  running  back  mentally  to 
the  days  when  the  outcasts  of  the  pagan 
world  crowded  into  the  Church  which  offered 
them  a  hope  for  a  new  life  that  they  had 
never  expected  to  find  in  this  world  or  another. 
For  in  the  group  were  men  and  women  with 
radiant  faces  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
vilest  conditions. 

As  the  brass  band  detonated  through  the 
sombre  building  and  the  singing  rolled  from 


pulpit  and  pews  and  the  “ clapology,  ”  in  which 
the  Commander  insisted  all  should  join,  be¬ 
came  general,  clergy  and  all  “clapping  it  out” 
with  vigor,  it  was  not  two  minutes  until  every 
one’s  blood  was  tingling,  while  Booth  paced 
back  and  forth  directing,  inspiring,  dominating 
all. 

After  a  tremendous  address  on  “Consecra¬ 
tion,"  which  many  of  us  were  not  prepared  to 
expect  from  him,  and  in  which  he  exhibited 
wonderful  fluency  and  variety  of  language  and 
illustration,  and  aptness  and  significance  of 
gesture  (which  made  us  query  if  he  did  not 
come  originally  of  the  same  stock  as  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  his  name  which  is  famous  for  dramatic 
talent),  he  called  on  those  who  were  willing 
to  consecrate  or  reconsecrate  themselves  to 
God  to  stand  up,  and  afterward  come  to  the 
altar.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  thirty  men 
and  women  kneeling  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
among  them  three  Presbyterian  ministers. 
One  of  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  the  exercises 
arose  from  his  knees,  and  grasping  Booth  by 
the  hand,  said  so  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
church,  “God  bless  you.  We  will  stand  by 
you.”  Joe,  the  Turk,  who  had  been  talking 
to  one  of  the  penitents,  at  this  point  arose, 
holding  aloft  a  pack  of  cards  as  a  trophy 
that  had  been  surrendered. 

Booth  commanded  one  of  the  lasses  to 
sing,  and  she  sang.  He  walked  up  and  down 
in  front  of  his  kneeling  company  and  asked 
that  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  house  say 
“Amen.”  and  there  was  a  feeble  response;  he 
asked  that  the  happiest  should  try  it,  and 
there  was  a  perfect  roar.  He  turned  to  a 
negro  behind  him  saying,  “That  was  you,” 
and  the  shining  ivories  seemed  to  acknowl 
edge  that  there  was  no  man  happier.  He  then 
gently  slapped  the  negro  on  the  head,  saying, 
“Pray,”  and  the  man  uttered  a  powerful  peti¬ 
tion. 

The  strangeness  of  it  all  had  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  worn  away ;  we  all  recognized  that  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  great  spiritual  power, 
and  we  went  away  convinced  that  this  is  in¬ 
deed  an  army  of  the  living  God.  A  good  many 
cobwebs  were  blown  out  of  that  old  church 
that  day,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  a  new 
epoch  in  Presbyterianism  in  Cincinnati  was 
then  begun.  The  once  despised  Army  had 
been  recognized  and  taken  into  their  arms  by 
the  most  conservative  ecclesiastical  body  in 
the  country.  We  believe  that  this  was  the 
first  time  the  red  guernseys  and  brass  band 
of  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  welcomed  in 
a  church  of  Calvin  and  Knox. 


THE  CHI8TIAN  LUXEMBURG. 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  the 
victor  w’as  not  content  with  exacting  the  cost 
of  the  campaign,  but  made  sure  of  future 
supremacy  by  decreeing  the  razing  of  that 
tremendous  fortress  which  rose  upon  the  bor¬ 
der  dividing  the  two  States.  That  fortifica¬ 
tion,  which  in  Europe  stood  only  second  to 
Gibraltar,  must  come  down ;  and  it  has  already 
disappeared.  Upon  the  tap  of  the  drum 
Prussia  can  now  throw  her  army  across  the 
line,  and  the  fight  is  half  won  in  advance  of 
the  firing  of  a  gun. 

The  strong,  intrenched  defence  of  the  Church 
in  America  has  always  been  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath.  To  raze  that  is  practically  to  throw  the 
field  open  to  the  enemy.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  therefore,  that  the  demand  of  all 
enemies  of  the  faith  is  for  the  destruction  of 
this  chief  entrenchment  of  the  faith.  It  is, 
however,  most  surprising  that  any  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  love  the  Church  and  to  honor  the 
name  of  Christ,  should  be  found  aiding,  by 
word  or  by  practice,  the  abrogation  of  that 
which  has  been  the  defence  of  religion,  and 
whose  loss  must  threaten  its  overthrow. 


THE  THEfiLOHY  OF  HYMNS. 

By  Thos.  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  examining  the 
undertones  of  our  better  art  expression.  It  is 
surprising  when  30U  have  looked  through  the 
mannerisms  and  peculiarities  that  mark  the 
different  schools,  and  the  great  masters  of  the 
same  school,  to  see  how  the  fundamental 
expression  remains  the  same.  The  same  thing 
is  true  when  the  religious  life  seeks  art  ex¬ 
pression.  The  hymns  and  the  worship  of  the 
church,  however  they  may  have  varied  in 
their  accidents,  have  in  their  essentials  won¬ 
derfully  preserved  a  similar  character  through¬ 
out  the  ages. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  study  the  theology 
of  some  of  our  great  hymn-writers  in  their 
hymns.  No  study  would  be  more  profitable 
before  we  draw  up  the  long- wished  for  “short 
creed”  than  this  theology.  We  should  find  it 
a  much  simpler  theology  than  the  theology  of 
the  books.  Luther’s  hymns  have  a  particular 
interest  in  this  regard  because  it  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  dominant  theological  school  in 
Germany,  that  of  Ritschl,  that  Lutheran  the¬ 
ology  is  based  far  more  upon  the  speculations 
of  Melanchthon  than  the  teachings  of  Luther. 
It  was  to  test  in  some  degree  this  assertion 
that  the  writer  went  through  all  the  hymns  of 
Luther  and  sought  to  compare  the  theology  of 
his  hymns  with  the  theology  that  finds  its 
last  creedal  expression  in  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  go  in 
great  detail  into  this  most  attractive  study. 
It  is  only  possible  to  indicate  some  of  the 
conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  the  dominant 
note  of  Luther’s  theology  was  the  fatherhood 
of  God.  He  actually  spurned  the  idea  of  a 
theology  based  upon  God  as  ruler.  In  one 
place  in  bis  Table  Talk  be  denounces  this  as  a 
fundamental  reason  of  estrangement.  God 
has  given  himself  to  be  our  Father,  and  even 
the  sinner  is  eternally  precious  in  the  Father's 
sight. 

The  Devil  plays  a  large  part  both  in  Luther’s 
hymn  theology  and  in  his  Table  Talk.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide 
from  his  hymns  what  he  thought  the  Devil  to 
be,  whether  he  regarded  him  as  an  individual 
with  his  existent  personality,  or  as  a  powerful 
symbol  for  sin  and  evil.  Sometimes  the  Devil 
and  death  are  uses  synonymously,  and  Christ 
takes  away  the  power  of  death.  Death  is  als* 
spoken  of  as  an  accuser.  The  Devil  also 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  Satan  to  the 
saint.  He  is  the  old  enemy,  and  Christ  is  our 
shield  and  weapon  from  the  Devil. 

Of  heaven  Luther  has  not  so  much  to  say  in 
his  hymns.  Death  is  a  sleep  and  an  awaken¬ 
ing  in  eternity,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  know 
about  it  is  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ.  Sal¬ 
vation  finds  a  very  thorough  exposition  in 
Luther’s  hymns,  but  it  would  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  construct  any  exclusive  theory  of  the 
Atonement.  We  are  made  like  the  angels. 
We  become  of  the  family  of  God  through  the 
inheritance  of  our  Elder  Brother.  Christ 
gives  himself  for  sin.  Christ  gives  himself  to 
the  nations ;  but  in  one  of  his  hymns  there  is 
a  distinct  intimation  that  Christ  turns  away 
the  wrath  of  God  and  destruction.  This  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  repeated  assertion  of  Ritschl 
that  that  idea  came  into  the  church  through 
Melanchthon  and  would  not  have  received  the 
countenance  of  Luther.  It  is  a  well  known 
line  of  a  well  known  hymn  which  freely  ren¬ 
dered  reads : 

"Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Who  turns  the  wrath  of  Ood  from  us. 

Through  bis  bitter  sufferings 

Helps  ns  from  bell’s  sad  pains." 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  the  only  expression 
of  the  kind  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
find.  Original  sin  receives  an  emphasis,  or 
rather  birth-sin  is  accepted. 
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Am  might  be  expected  the  person  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus  Christ  receive  ample  and  thor¬ 
ough  treatment.  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  only  Son  of  the  Father,  living 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  His  coming  into 
the  world  was  the  bringing  in  of  the  eternal 
light  and  makes  us  children  of  the  light.  He 
was  the  guest  of  this  world  whom  the  hosts 
mistreated.  All  things  are  created  by  him. 
He  is  without  sin.  He  struggles  with  death 
and  the  Devil,  and  the  saints  rejoice  in  his 
victory.  He  is  raised  from  the  dead  by  God. 
And  gives  up  himself  and  his  power  for  a 
period,  there  being  a  distinct  hint  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  Kenosis.  There  is  no  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  although  the  glory  of  God’s  word 
is  sung  in  one  place.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  as  also  in  conflict  with  the  enemy 
as  the  light  of  our  understanding,  and  the 
finger  of  God’s  hand.  On  the  other  hand  he 
lays  his  emphasis  in  two  or  three  places  upon 
a  high  sacramentaiian  theory,  and  one  hymn 
is  based  on  the  entire  misapprehension  of 
First  Corinthians,  eleventh  chapter.  The 
communal  season  is  the  renewed  expression  of 
constant  helplessness  and  the  need  of  recur¬ 
ring  conversion  and  grace.  So  too  there  is 
baptism  as  a  washing  from  sin,  and  all  the 
sacramentalism  which  Bitschl  seeks  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  the  purely  Lutheran  theology. 
Baptism  is  the  bath  in  which  we  are  washed 
from  sin.  We  are  drowned  in  the  bitter  death 
with  blood  and  wounds,  and  water  and  blood 
washes  us  from  Adam’s  sin. 

Tliroughout  all  art  there  runs  a  minor  note. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  much  in 
Luther’s  hymnology  reflects  despair  at  this 
life.  The  world  is  a  vale  of  misery.  To  de¬ 
part  is  to  depart  out  of  suffering.  The  joys  of 
life  are  but  the  cold  colors  of  the  dawn.  The 
Atonement  shows  love.  Leads  us  out  of 
trouble.  Is  Christ’s  guidance  out  of  a  vale  of 
misery?  As  we  saw  before,  it  turns  away 
God’s  wrath.  It  brings  in  happiness  and  rec¬ 
onciles  the  sinner  to  God  by  showing  God  in 
His  true  light.  It  is  the  dropping  of  the  vale 
that  hides  the  Father’s  face  from  the  children. 
It  restores  us  to  the  family  of  God.  It  pays 
our  debt  and  takes  us  out  of  prison.  Christ 
has  suffered  in  our  stead. 

We  have  thus  a  very  simple  outline  of  an 
evangelical  doctrine  fairly  well  acknowledged 
in  all  but  a  few  details  by  all  churches.  It  is 
stripped  of  the  metaphysics  and  refined  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  seventeenth  century  theology. 
It  suggests  the  unity  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  praise  and  service  of  the  church,  in 
which  Presbyterian  unites  with  Unitarian. 
Catholic  with  Protestant,  even  Jew  with 
Greek,  in  singing  the  hymns  we  have  written 
from  our  own  hearts  and  therefore  for  all 
hearts  who  feel  with  us  after  God.  Whether 
it  be  “In  the  Cross  of  Christ  1  Glory,”  given 
us  by  a  Unitarian,  or  “Lead  Kindly  Light,” 
given  us  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  “Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee,”  given  us  hy  a  Universalist,  the 
same  longing  has  carried  us  all  to  the  mercy 
seat,  and  we  forget  our  disputes  about  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  essential  de¬ 
pendence  upon  one  Lord  and  one  Father  re¬ 
vealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 


The  memorial  address  on  the  Life,  Influ¬ 
ence,  and  Services  of  James  Jones  White,  for 
nearly  forty-one  years  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  delivered  on 
the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth  (Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1893)  by  Prof.  John  Randolph  Tucker, 
has  been  printed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
appears,  in  a  finely  made  pamphlet  with  wide 
margins  and  white  vellum  cover.  As  a  teach¬ 
er  Professor  White  was  of  the  school  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby ;  his  influence  over  his  pupils  was 
stimulating  and  always  made  for  a  noble  man¬ 
hood. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  YATICAN. 

It  would  appear  from  the  report  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  theCommittee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  their  anxiety  to  bring  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries  of  Chicago,  of  Lane,  Union,  Auburn 
and  Princeton  under  their  absolute  control, 
that  they  suppose  it  practicable  to  obtain  from 
the  various  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  such  modifications  of 
the  charters  of  those  institutions  as  would 
bring  about  such  a  result:  as  if  any  such 
power  or  authority  was  held  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  in  effect  to  discharge  the  obligations, 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Trustees  in 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  their  trusts ;  and  to 
confer  them  all  upon  an  irresponsible  body 
like  the  General  Assembly. 

Of  course,  if  the  legislature  has  power  to  do 
this,  it  may  go  farther.  There  are  and  will 
be  probably  in  the  legislature  of  this  state  a 
good  many  McGintys,  Murphys  and  Sullivans ; 
what  if  they  should  take  a  notion  to  substi¬ 
tute  Monseigneur  Satolli  in  place  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  universal  trustee  of  all  the 
Theological  Seminaries !  If  they  have  the 
power  to  do  the  other  they  have  the  power  to 
do  this. 

But  as  every  intelligent  lawyer  knows,  the 
legislature  has  no  such  authority.  Nor  can 
the  Trustees  of  the  several  seminaries  abro¬ 
gate  or  disregard  the  trusts  which  they  have 
assumed ;  or  turn  them  over  to  any  General 
Assembly  or  to  any  other  body  or  person, 
except  to  their  regularly  elected  successors. 

The  contributors  to  the  funds  and  property 
held  by  these  seminaries  are  most  of  them  long 
since  dead.  Their  gifts,  endowments  and  con 
tributions  were  not  bestowed  upon  the  General 
Assembly,  to  be  managed  or  controlled  by 
them ;  nor  were  they  to  be  controlled,  re¬ 
stricted  or  in  any  way  hampered  by  anybody, 
other  than  the  regularly  elected  trustees  of 
the  seminary  to  which  they  were  given. 

And  until  the  time  comes  in  this  state,  or 
in  any  other,  when  the  legislature  shall  be 
authorized  by  legislation  “modifying  the 
charter,”  or  by  any  indirect  or  crafty  action, 
to  take  away  the  property  of  A  and  confer  it 
upon  B — such  a  scheme  must  be  impracticable 
and  absurd.  Ecclesiastical  ambition,  the  lust 
for  power,  the  spirit  of  oppression,  religions 
bigotry  and  intolerance  must  devise  some 
other  way  to  repress  investigation,  comment, 
criticism  and  progress  in  divinity,  some  differ¬ 
ent  plan  than  that  of  confiscation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  others.  The  eighth  commandment  is 
in  their  way,  as  are  the  constitutions  of  each 
of  these  states ;  and  though  they  should  dis¬ 
regard  the  commandment  they  would  still 
find  the  constitution  an  insurmountable  obsta¬ 
cle.  J.  R.  C. 

THE  COOPER  VNION. 

That  beneficent  institution,  which  reflects 
more  credit  upon  and  contributes  more  toward 
the  general  culture  of  this  city,  than  almost 
any  other,  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  will  hold  two  notable 
receptions  this  week.  This  (Thursday)  evening 
occurs  the  Reception  of  the  Woman’s  Art 
Department,  of  which  Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter 
is  the  able  principal.  Tomorrow,  Friday,  even 
ing  will  be  the  reception  of  the  Male  Art  De¬ 
partment,  of  which  Professor  George  W. 
Plympton  is  the  director.  On  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  will  take  place  the  Commencement  Exer¬ 
cises.  Those  of  our  citizens  to  whom  tickets 
to  these  interesting  ceremonies  may  be  sent 
ought  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity  to  testify 
their  interest  in  this  noble  work. 

Virginia  used  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Presi¬ 
dents.  Kentucky  has  now  become  the  mother 
,of  Moderators,  and  Danville  their  seminary. 


AUBURN  SEMINARY  NOTES. 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  the  writer  to  see 
the  completed  structure  of  the  Welch  and 
Willard  Memorial  buildings.  The  Willard 
Chapel  was  originally  planned  to  cost  $15,000, 
but  the  Misses  Willard  have  spared  no  expense 
to  make  it  a  perfect  structure.  The  interior 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Tiffany,  of  New 
York,  and  S35,000  have  been  expended  on  the 
building.  Seldom  have  we  entered  a  room 
which  made  so  great  an  impression  of  har¬ 
mony  and  beauty  and  stability.  One  feels 
that  it  is  for  all  time,  and  already  the  hoari- 
ness  of  age  seems  to  belong  to  it.  It  will  ever 
be  a  delight  to  worship  there.  Dr.  Hoyt  has 
added  to  his  professorship  the  department  of 
Sociology,  which  study  has  taken  a  deep  hold 
on  the  students,  every  oration  at  commence¬ 
ment  showing  its  influence. 

The  instructions  of  President  Booth  in  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology  and  Church  Polity  were  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  Never  have  we  heard  so 
practical  a  handling  of  these  subjects.  He 
taught  the  students  what  to  do,  and  then 
how  to  do  it.  Thej  cannot  fail  to  be  good 
pastors  and  Presbyters  if  the  best  instruction 
can  make  them  such. 

The  sermon  by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Knox  brought 
out  most  vividly  the  difficulties  which  a  mis¬ 
sionary  meets  in  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  lands,  where  everything  is  against 
him ;  and  he  has  first  to  tear  down  the  struc¬ 
tures  which  have  stood  for  ages  before  he  can 
1  egin  to  build  again.  The  sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Halsey  Stevenson  was  most  appropriate  for 
the  occasion,  and  was  a  strong  plea  not  only 
for  Bible  study,  but  for  special  study  in  some 
department  by  every  pastor. 

The  Alumni  requested  the  privilege  of  put¬ 
ting  the  portraits  of  Professors  Hopkins  and 
Huntington  in  the  library  among  the  worthies. 

It  was  not  our  privilege  to  do  more  than 
look  in  at  the  examinations  of  Prof.  T.  W. 
Hopkins,  but  what  we  saw  showed  that  he 
put  great  earnestness  into  his  teaching. 

Prof.  Darling  will  go  to  the  Adirondacks  as 
usual.  Prof.  Beecher  hesitates  between  a  va¬ 
cation  for  rest  or  hard  study  and  a  volume. 
While  he  needs  the  rest  he  will  doubtless  not 
take  it,  and  we  shall  hope  for  the  volume. 

Wheeler. 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  OX-FORU,  OHIO. 

This  Seminary  comes  out  with  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  with  fine  cuts  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
Twenty-five  names  appear  in  the  faculty  and 
represent  fourteen  colleges,  universities,  and 
conservatories.  A  classical  course  has  been 
added,  giving  opportunity  for  thorough  college 
work  and  a  degree,  with  henceforth  a  new 
name,  suggestive  of  its  rightful  rank  among 
colleges  for  women. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Haberly  of  Indiana  deliv¬ 
ered  in  this  institution  early  in  May  the  last 
four  of  her  University  Extension  Series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Italian  Painters.  This  lecture  course 
was  one  of  the  many  gifts  of  Mrs.  Calvin  S. 
Brice,  of  the  class  of  ’66.  This  class  it  was 
that  gave  the  beautiful  Tillinghast  window, 
which  received  a  medal  in  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  and  now  adorns  the  library  of  the 
new  Alumnse  Hall 

Miss  Helen  Peabody,  long  and  efficiently  at 
the  head  of  this  school,  is  now  Principal  Emer¬ 
itus,  and  lives  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  She  still 
keeps  a  loving  eye  on  the  Seminary  and  pro¬ 
claims  her  latch-string  out  to  all  Seminary 
daughters.  The  decided  Christian  character 
which  her  life  and  work,  and  that  of  Miss 
•Tessup,  imparted  to  the  school,  does  not  de¬ 
part  from  it.  Its  aim  is  to  train  young  women 
for  the  highest  and  holiest  work  of  life. 
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AFTER  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  WHAT  ! 

By  Bdward  Huntting  Budd.  I 

,  While  the  Assembly  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  great  Pi’esbyterian  Church  :  in  suggesting 
bases  of  union  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches 
bolding  the  Presbyterian  standards  and  polity ; 
in  working  for  reunion  with  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  body,  the  great  Synod  of  New  York 
through  its  committee,  are  arranging  the 
final  plans  for  a  Missionary  Congress  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  for  June  4,  5  and  6,  where 
unencumbered  by  judicial  business  there  may 
be  time  for  prayer  and  earnest  discussion  and 
stirring  addresses  on  the  work  of  several 
departments  of  our  church.  No  church  ought 
to  fail  of  representation.  We  want  not  only 
earnest,  loyal  women,  but  energetic,  devoted 
Christian  business  men. 

Would  that  all  the  Synods  represented  in 
the  Assembly  would  take  up  this  grand  idea 
and  hold  such  a  three  days’  congress,  where, 
without  machinery,  at  minimum  expense, 
hundreds  of  enthusiastic  intelligent  workers 
might  hold  a  gathering  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
oan  Board. 

As  announced  last  week,  we  give  herewith 
the  completed  programme.  The  congress  will 
open  Monday  evening,  June  4th,  with  a  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  in  behalf  of  Sunday  School  and 
Young  People’s  work.  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  Rev.  James  Gardner,  D.D. , 
presiding.  Rev.  Donald  McLaren,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  chairman  of  Synod’s  Committee 
on  Sunday  School.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr. 
James  A.  Worden,  Adaptation  of  Sunday 
School  Missions ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Davies, 
of  New  York,  on  Young  People’s  Work. 

Tuesday,  the  speakers  will  be:  A.M. ,  Rev. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Kneeland  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr. 
Erskine  N.  White,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reid  of 
Yonkers,  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Miller  of  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma;  P. M.,  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  S.  Fiske,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Holmes  of  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Crocker. 
Evening,  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo; 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Cowan,  Secretary  Board 
of  Freedmen.  Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  on 
“What  the  Negro  Has  Done  Since  the  War,” 
President  B.  T.  Washington  of  Alabama  In¬ 
dustrial  University  at  Tuskegee,  on  “  How  to 
Train  the  Negro.” 

Wednesday,  Home  Missions.  A.M. ,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  President-elect  of 
Union  College,  presiding;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Roberts,  Secretary  Home  Board ;  Rev.  C.  S. 
Dewing  on  New  England  work.  P.  M. ,  “  Moun¬ 
tain  Whites,”  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis;  Woman’s 
Work  in  the  West,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  DeVore. 
Evening,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York, 
Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  Portland,  Ore. , 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  Phraaer,  “Our  Church  in  the 
Far  West.  ” 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  rooms  for  one  dollar  per  day 
and  upward  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
efficient  chairman  of  the  local  Rochester  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  10  Livingston 
Park. 

Let  this  second  congress  be  even  a  greater 
success,  if  that  be  possible,  than  was  the 
first  one  in  Saratoga  in  June,  1803. 


While  Annie  Besant  was  bowing  down  before 
the  wood  and  stone  in  India’s  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ples,  native  Indian  reformers  were  striving 
unsuccessfully  to  banish  from  certain  state 
occasions  the  public  dances  of  Nautcb  girls, 
whose  performances  reveal  too  plainly  the  rot¬ 
tenness  of  Oriental  life.  Indian  princes  who 
at  first  promised  a  personal  interest  in  Pun- 
dita  Ramabai’s  refuge  for  child-widows,  are 
now  seeking  to  thwart  and  cripple  her  efforts. 
On  the  whole,  Wendell  Phillips  was  not  far 
amiss  when  he  said  that  the  one  argument 
against  the  religions  of  India  was  India  itself. 


Tlie  Religious  Press, 


The  Observer  commenting  on  the  Indian  Ap 
propriation  Bill  recently  reported  to  the  House, 
shows  that  it  is  calculated  to  cripple  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  every  point.  Its  reduction  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  is  an 
apparent  effort  to  abolish  the  office  altogether. 
It  practically  abolishes  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  who,  citizens  of  the  highest 
class,  serving  without  salary,  have  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  country : 

In  brief,  a  more  reactionary  measure,  or  one 
involving  a  more  serious  menace  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Indian  civilization,  has  seldom  been 
introduced  into  Congress.  Its  passage  will  in¬ 
terrupt,  if  it  will  not  render  impossible,  the 
development  of  the  Indian  school  service,  and 
prevent  the  education  of  the  red  man  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  by  which  alone  he  can  be  protected 
against  injustice.  It  will  involve  a  return  to 
the  old  spoils  methods  by  which  both  the 
country  and  the  Indians  were  systematically 
despoiled,  will  tend  to  the  retention  of  the  tri¬ 
bal  relation  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  break  up,  and  postpone  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  question  on  Christian,  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  patriotic  lines.  Its  adoption 
will  be  a  disgrace  and  dishonor  to  the  nation, 
which  now  has  the  opportunity  to  raise  the 
Indian  to  intelligent  and  self-respecting  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  is  under  moral  obligation  to  im¬ 
prove  its  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  authors  of  the  bill  represent 
not  unfairly  public  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  Indian,  and  that  if  justice  is  to  be  done 
him,  it  must  be  through  the  efforts  of  that  part 
of  the  nation  which  still  has  some  sense  of 
obligation  and  some  appreciation  of  tbeneces 
sities  of  the  situation.  It  is  all  the  more  in¬ 
cumbent  on  this  section,  therefore,  to  see  that 
its  protest  is  immediate  and  emphatic,  and 
that  BO  far  as  it  is  able  every  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  his  duty  in  the  premises  plain¬ 
ly  pointed  out  to  him. 


The  Outlook  shows  the  important  bearing  of 
the  fact,  that  though  the  effect  of  the  new 
school  law  will  be  to  reduce  the  income  of 
laboring-class  families,  it  is  still  desired  by 
the  labor  organizations : 

The  compulsory  education  law  for  New 
York  State,  passed  by  the  Republican  Legis¬ 
lature  and  signed  last  week  by  the  Democratic 
Governor,  illustrates  how  completely  all  par¬ 
ties  have  repudiated  the  dogma  that  “indiv'd- 
ual  liberty’’  involves  the  right  of  parents  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  ignorance.  The  new 
law  allows  to  parents  the  largest  possible  lat¬ 
itude  as  to  how  the  children  shall  be  instruct¬ 
ed,  but  it  requires  that  all  children  between 
eight  and  twelve  shall  be  instructed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  public  school  years.  Children 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  must  be  instruct 
ed  during  at  least  half  of  the  legal  school 
year;  and  children  between  fourteen  and  six¬ 
teen  must  attend  school  when  not  lawfully  and 
regularly  employed.  Attendance  officers  are 
provided  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  law,  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Schoool  Superintendents  of  the 
State,  was  especially  indorsed  by  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  though  its  immediate  effect  will 
be  to  reduce  the  income  of  a  great  many  la¬ 
boring-class  families.  We  have  observed  be¬ 
fore  that  nearly  all  of  our  so-called  socialistic 
legislation,  instead  of  supplying  the  material 
needs  of  the  working  classes,  actually  makes 
it  harder  for  working-class  parents  to  supply 
those  needs.  Compulsory  education  is  another 
example  of  this  tendency.  It  sets  a  higher 
standard  of  civilization  and  requires  parents  to 
conform  with  it,  no  matter  if  they  must  forego 
certain  material  wants. 


The  Examiner,  with  reference  to  its  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  editor-in-chief.  Dr. 
Bright,  thus  speaks  of  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  paper : 

For  several  years  Dr.  Bright  had  been  grad¬ 
ually  failing  in  strength,  but  his  devotion  to 
his  work  never  faltered.  “This  one  thing  I 
do”,  was  the  keynote  of  his  life ;  he  lived  in 
and  for  The  Examiner.  In  spite  of  the  orders 
of  his  physician  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  he  remained  at  his  post  through  the 
summer  of  1892,  not  missing  a  working  day 
in  the  office.  The  result  was  plainly  seen  the 


following  winter ;  even  his  constitution  of  iron 
had  given  way  at  last.  For  several  weeks  at 
intervals  he  was  confined  to  the  house,  and 
more  and  more  was  compelled  to  devolve  his 
work  on  others.  The  last  number  of  the 
paper  that  he  was  able  to  take  any  part  in  edit¬ 
ing  was  that  for  April  20,  1898.  A  summer  in 
the  country,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  his 
strength  in  part,  but  he  returned  to  the  city 
little  improved,  if  any.  In  September  he  made 
his  last  visit  to  the  office.  Since  then  he  has 
gradually  failed  in  strength,  but  has  been 
mercifully  spared  any  suffering,  whether  of 
body  or  mind.  The  end  came  on  May  17th, 
at  4  P.  M. .  when  he  peacefully  fell  on  sleep. 


The  Independent,  in  an  article  showing  that 
the  “greatest  revival  of  the  year”  has  been 
on  mission  ground,  speaks  thus  hopefully  of 
the  outlook  for  Christian  missions  in  India: 

As  to  the  character  of  these  converts,  of 
whom  there  are  now  72,000  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone.  Bishop 
Thoburn  gives  sufficient  statements  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  judgment.  They  are  ignorant,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  do  not  know  that  it 
is  important  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  and  Christian  usages,  especially 
the  coming  together  in  assemblages,  are  new 
and  strange  to  them  ;  but  they  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  true  Christian  must  be  a 
thoroughly  moral  man,  and  there  has  been  no 
such  scandal  among  them  as  that  of  the 
Breckinridge  case  in  this  country.  Moreover, 
they  are  very  severe  critics,  and  judge  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-Christians  by  a  strict 
standard.  In  one  hundred  and  thirty  three 
villages  in  a  small  territory  no  larger  than  one 
of  the  counties  in  this  State,  they  hold  daily 
prayer- meetings.  Bishop  Thobum  is  right  in 
saying  that  in  this  Christian  country  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  this. 

The  outlook  for  Christian  missions  in  India 
is  certainly  very  bright.  The  converts  to 
Methodisip  alone  average  fifty  a  day.  People 
are  throwing  away  their  idols  to  be  baptized 
as  Christians  and  tj  be  trained  for  honorable 
and  useful  lives.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
break  up  of  Hinduism  has  actually  begun,  but 
that  the  indications  are  that  it  is  near.  And 
as  native  preachers  increase  in  numbers  and 
zeal  and  knowledge,  as  Chiistian  communities 
take  the  place  of  heathen,  and  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  infiuence  becomes  more  general  and  per¬ 
meating,  such  in  gatherings  as  that  reported 
by  Bishop  Thobum  will  be  larger  and  more 
frequent,  and  then  Christianity  will  take  India. 


The  Catholic  Review  approves  of  the  bill 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Wales,  just  introduced  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  Government  measure : 

In  presenting  it,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Home 
Secretary,  said  that  for  more  than  a  century 
the  vast  majority  of  Welshmen  had  regarded 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  as  an  ag¬ 
gressive  and  sectarian  power.  To  them  it  hw 
been  a  symbol  of  national  discord.  The  bill 
with  which  the  Government  proposed  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  objectionable  state  of  affairs  would 
cover  with  its  provisions  Monmouthshire  as 
well  as  Wales  proper,  for  the  people  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  were  Welsh  in  habits  and  senti¬ 
ments.  Twelve  parishes  in  English  dioceses 
would  be  thus  disendowed  and  aisestablished. 
On  the  other  hand,  fourteen  parishes  in  the 
diocese  of  Saint  Asaph  would  be  transferred  to 
some  English  diocese.  All  public  and  private 
rights  in  patronage  would  become  extinct 
on  January  1,  1896.  No  Welsh  bishops  would 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  gross  income 
of  the  Church  in  Wales,  he  said,  was  £279,000. 
This  sum,  under  the  act,  would  be  applied  to 
national  and  public  purposes  such  as  providing 
for  hospitals. nurses,  pansh  halls,  libraries,  and 
laborers’  dwellings.  That  bill  ought  to  pass. 
No  men  should  be  obliged  by  law  to  support 
a  religion  that  is  repugnant  to  their  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions. 


Pop  a  Nerve  Tonic 
ITie  Horsford’s  Acid  Pbospbate, 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hablow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve 
tonic.  I  have  used  it  freely  with  most  excellent 
results.” 


The  Nickle  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

It  is  at  least  eighty  years,  we  must  re¬ 
member,  since  the  king  arose  who  kneic  not 
Joseph.  That  king,  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
doubt,  was  the  great  Ramses  II.,  the  Sesostris 
of  Greek  historians  (Lesson  for  May  13). 
His  reign  lasted  for  sixty-seven  years,  and  he 
must  therefore  have  been  dead  thirteen  years 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

Ramses  II.  had  been  a  great  warrior  and  a 
great  builder.  The  two  occupations  do  not 
harmonize,  but  his  long  reign  gave  him  time 
for  both.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  wars,  chiefly  in  Asia.  His  father 
had  already  restored  that  supremacy  in  Pales¬ 
tine  which  had  been  thrown  off  during  the  later 
years  of  the  former  dynasty  (Lesson  for  May  1 3) , 
but  Ramses  strengthened  his  domain  there 
and  in  all  Southern  Syria,  building  many  for¬ 
tresses.  He  waged  bitter  war  against  the 
Cheta  (Hittites)  of  Northern  Syria,  but  was 
forced  at  last  to  make  peace  and  alliance  with 
them.  The  treaty  has  been  found ;  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  treaty  known  to  be  in  existence. 

His  wars  over,  there  remained  forty  six 
years  for  his  building  operations,  and  during 
these  years  the  woes  of  the  Israelites  were 
very  great.  Ramses  II.  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Meneptah,  the  fourteenth  of  his  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  sons.  This  Meneptah  reigned 
only  about  nine  years.  He  is  commonly  held 
to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus ;  all  tradi¬ 
tion  points  to  him,  though  there  is  no  reason, 
except  tradition,  why  his  son  and  successor, 
Seti  II. ,  should  not  be  the  one,  and  the  known 
dates  appear  to  suit  better  the  Bible  statement 
that  Moses  was  eighty  years  old  at  this  time ; 
the  reigns  of  the  three  kings,  as  shown  by 
the  monuments,  being  67  plus  9  plus  3,  or  sev¬ 
enty-nine  years.  The  facts  that  the  mummy 
of  Meneptah  has  not  been  found,  and  that  the 
tomb  of  Seti  II.  was  very  magnificent,  would, 
of  course,  be  conclusive,  if  we  were  anywhere 
told  that  the  Pnaraoh  himself  was  drowned ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  king  headed  the  expedition  sent  out 
after  the  Israelites. 

During  the  reigns  of  Ramses  and  Meneptah 
it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the 
Israelites  to  have  gained  possession  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  If  God  led  the  people  about  that  they 
might  not  see  war  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18),  much  more  would  it  have 
been  unadvisable  to  lead  them  to  Palestine  at 
this  time.  Under  Ramses  not  only  all  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  all  Southern  Syria  was  strongly  gar¬ 
risoned  by  Egyptian  troops,  the  fortresses  be¬ 
ing  periodically  supervised  by  officials  from 
Egypt.  This  system  was  by  no  means  relaxed 
under  Meneptah,  who,  among  other  things, 
erected  two  forts  on  the  Syrian  frontier  of 
Egypt.  Seti  II.  was  a  very  weak  king;  his 
reign  was  shork  (three  years),  and  at  his  death 
the  country  fell  into  anarchy,  finally  resulting 


in  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  rise  of 
a  new  one  twenty  years  later  (1188  B. C.). 
Evidently  this  was  the  propitious  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  we  can  see  how  marvellous¬ 
ly  their  desert  wanderings  fell  in  with  God’s 
great  scheme  of  the  world’s  history. 

The  Route  to  the  Sea. 

Recent  discoveries  have  gone  far  to  enable 
us  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  but  a  few  points  are 
still  unsettled.  When  Stanley  wrote  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jewish  Church,  he  said  that  any 
detailed  description  was  impossible,  “the  spots 
are  indeed  named  with  an  exactness  which 
provokes  and  tantalizes  in  proportion  to  the 
certainty  with  which  they  must  once  have 
been  known” ;  but  since  then  some  of  them 
have  again  become  known  with  entire  cer¬ 
tainty. 

One  important  question,  as  to  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  been  quite  settled. 
It  has  long  been  deemed  very  possible  that 
so  long  ago  as  the  Exodus  it  extended  so  far 
north  as  to  include  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  But  recently  the  masonry  of  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  very  ancient  canal  has 
been  found,  a  canal  built  probably  by  Ramses 
II.,  and  certainly  in  existence  in  his  time,  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  the  Red 
Sea.  Now  the  Red  Sea  terminus  of  this  canal 
has  been  found  at  Suez,  which  is  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Clysma.  Clysma 
might  not,  indeed,  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  sea  as  Suez  now  is,  but  the  canal  would 
surely  not  have  been  carried  so  far  south, 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  when  it  could  have 
reached  it  many  miles  farther  north. 

This  canal  is  the  stream  called  in  the  Bible 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4,  etc.)  the  Brook 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  “  the 
brook  where  there  is  no  river,”  because  it  was 
an  artificial  water  course.  It  is  identical,  so 
far  as  now  open,  with  what  Egyptian  travel¬ 
ers  know  as  the  Freshwater  Canal.  It  follow¬ 
ed  a  valley,  the  Wady  Tumilat,  directly 
through  the  district  known  as  Goshen,  and 
would  be  the  natural  route  of  the  Israelites, 
both  because  of  the  water  it  would  afford 
them  (it  was  probably  built  for  irrigating  pur¬ 
poses),  and  because  of  the  good  roadway  along 
its  course. 

The  Israelites  set  forth,  we  are  told,  from 
Rameses  (Ex.  xii.  87).  This,  like  Goshen, 
was  the  name  of  a  large  district ;  it  was  also 
the  name  of  a  city  (i.  11)  whose  site  is  not  yet 
discovered  (Lesson  for  May  18th),  though  it 
was  probably  near  the  present  Benha  (a  good 
school  atlas  down  to  date  is  better  than 
most  of  the  “lesson  help”  maps,  for  Egyptian 
localities).  Fronj  Ramses  they  journeyed  to 
Succoth,  “the  place  of  booths.”  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  city,  but  a  large  and  well  shaded 
plain,  where  the  Israelites  could  make  them¬ 
selves  huts  or  booths  from  branches.  Precisely 
where  Succoth  was,  is  a  question.  Some  light 
gathers  around  it  from  modern  discoveries. 

We  learned  (Lesson  for  May  13)  that  the  site  of 
one  of  the  store  cities  (i.  11)  built  by  the 
Israelites  had  been  discovered ;  Pithom,  or  in 
Egyptian,  Pi  Tum.  The  district  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  called  Thuka,  or  Thuket,  the 
transliteration  of  which  suggests  the  Hebrew 
for  Succoth.  As  the  children  of  Israel  were 
scattered  over  a  large  district  (Prof.  Beecher 
says  thousands  of  square  miles ;  see  last  les¬ 
son),  some  delay  was  evidently  necessary  to 
allow  the  more  distant  detachments  to  over¬ 
take  the  vanguard.  Both  Ramses  and  Pithom 
would  be  good  headquarters  for  the  gathering, 
because  large  numbers  of  Israelites  must  have 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  both  cities.  The 
first  halt  would  then,  naturally  be  this  district 
of  Thuka,  or  Succoth. 


There  is  a  letter  of  Seti  II.  which  mentions 
a  Chetem  (fort)  of  Tjar  (the  desert)  in  the 
district  of  Thuka.  Chetem  is  probably  Etham. 
(Ex.  xiii.  20)  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness, 
which  formed  the  next  stage  of  the  Israelites. 
This  fortress  (Chetem)  was,  as  we  know,  the 
gateway  into  the  Arabian  desert,  one  of  three 
(at  least)  such  fortifications  erected  by  Ramses 
and  Meneptah  upon  the  frontier  of  Egypt. 
Here  they  made  what  they  probably  expected 
to  be  their  last  encampment,  to  allow  the 
last  detachments  of  the  host  to  come  up. 
They  had  no  fear  of  the  garrison  in  the  fort, 
no  dread  of  being  stopped  or  recalled.  All 
Egypt  was  in  haste  for  them  to  be  gone ;  they 
went  out  with  a  high  hand  (xiv.  8.) 

Suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  came  the 
direction  to  Moses  (xiv.  1),  Speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  turn  back.  Not, 
indeed,  that  they  were  to  retrace  their  steps, 
but  that  instead  of  passing  out  through  the 
fortifications  into  the  desert,  they  were  to  go 
southward  toward  the  Red  Sea.  The  reason  is 
given  in  xiii.  17;  though  in  some  degree  of 
discipline  (18)  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  see 
war;  and  they  would  doubtless  meet  with 
enemies  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines. 

They  were  to  encampbefore  Pi-hahiroth  (xiv. 
1)  between  Migdol  and  the  sea  over  against  Baal- 
zephon.  None  of  these  places  is  now  known. 
Pi-hahiroth  appears  to  mean  “the  mouth  of  the 
canal”  (Sayce),  and  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  be  where  Suez  now  is.  But  the  transla¬ 
tors  of  the  Septuagint  (who,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  were  Egyptian  Jews,  and  knew  the 
geography  as  well  .as  the  then  meaning  of  He¬ 
brew  proper  names),  call  it  the  farmstead,  and 
in  a  letter  of  Seti  II.,  the  “farmstead  of  Ram¬ 
ses”  is  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  shows  it  to 
have  been  in  or  near  “Thuka.”  The  only 
Migdol  (“tower”)  known  to  classical  geogra¬ 
phers  and  to  the  later  Jews  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi. 
14;  Ezek.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6,  Authorized  Version) 
is  in  Northern  Egypt,  near  Pelusium,  on  the 
Serbonian  Gulf,  but  the  letter  to  Seti  II. 
already  mentioned,  speaks  of  a  “Migdol”  of 
King  Seti  Menetaph  as  southeast  of  the  for¬ 
tress  (Chetem-Etham)  of  Thuka  (Succoth), 
and  it  seems  very  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  this  very  Migdol,  all  the  more  so  because 
the  letter  is  describing  the  course  of  two  run¬ 
away  slaves.  With  Baal-zephon  (Baal  of  the 
North)  we  are  again  in  difficulty.  It  must 
have  been  a  sanctuary  of  Phoenetian  sailors, 
and  they  may  have  had  one  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  though  it  would  be  more  natural 
to  look  for  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  But  though  this  name  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  everything  points  to  this  last 
halt  of  the  Israelites  being  on  the  north¬ 
western  shore  of  the  Western  gulf  (Suez)  of 
the  Red  Sea,  near  what  is  now  Suez. 

THE  LESSON. 

Exodus  xiv.  19-29. 

Golden  Text. — By  faith  they  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea.— Hebrews  xi.  29. 

By  the  marvellous  providence  of  God  the 
children  of  Israel  were  now  all  assembled  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  numbered  at 
least  three  millions  of  sohls  (the  ordinary 
computation,  one  fighting  man  in  five,  making 
600,000x5,  equal  to  3,000,000;  Ex.  xii.  37),  be¬ 
sides  a  mixeci  multitude  from  the  other  “Shasu” 
(Semitic)  tribes  known  to  be  settled  in  Goshen, 
and  flocks  aud  herds,  even  very  much  cattle. 
And  behind  them  were  the  chariots  and  horse¬ 
men  of  Pharaoh.  In  the  weeks  (probably 
three),  since  the  death  of  his  first  born,  he  had 
had  time  to  repent  of  his  command  of  expul¬ 
sion  ;  and  learning  that  the  fugitives  appeared 
to  have  shown  signs  of  cowardice  (xiv.  3),  he 
gained  new  courage  and  resolved  to  pursue 
after  and  recapture  them. 

The  Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  nat- 
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urally  feeling  the  reaction  from  that  awful 
night  of  triumph.  The  difficulties  of  the  way 
had  begun  to  oppress  them.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  make  a  long  march  encumbered  with 
children,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  with 
their  very  much  cattle  and  their  Egyptian 
spoils.  Those  who  but  a  short  time  ago  had 
gone  out  with  a  high  hand,  were  now  sore 
afraid  (xiv.  8,  10).  It  was  their  hour  of  ex¬ 
tremity.  It  was  the  hour  of  God’s  opportunity. 

Let  us  make  ourselves  quite  clear  on  this 
point.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
minimize  the  wonderful  works  of  God  at  this 
time  by  an  ill  judged  attempt  to  magnify  the 
miracle.  When  all  has  been  said,  the  moral 
miracle  was  greater  than  the  physical.  By  faith 
they  went  through  the  Red  Sea,  these  timor 
ous,  complaining  children  of  Israel.  Let  us  try 
to  realize  the  mental  condition  of  this  vast 
horde  hemmed  in  there  between  Pharaoh’s 
chariots  and  the  sea,  and  we  shall  find  the 
quick  revulsion  in  their  feeling,  from  insub¬ 
ordination  to  heroic  obedience,  to  be  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  turning  back  of  the  sea. 
Doubtless  the  revulsion  was  largely  due  to  the 
physical  miracle ;  but  we  need  not  exaggerate 
that  at  the  expense  of  God’s  moral  power. 

There  is  hardly  a  miracle  in  the  Bible  that 
does  not  show  us  that  God  works  His  wonders 
through  natural  means.  At  Suez  there  is  a 
ford  over  which  at  low  tide  people  easily  pass 
—the  distance  from  point  to  point  just  here  is 
only  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  though  above  it  is 
somewhat  more,  and  below  it  widens  out  to 
three  or  four  miles.  There  is  no  reason,  either 
in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  or  in  common 
sense,  why  we  should  suppose  that  Moses  led 
these  people  three  or  four  miles  out  of  their 
way,  as  the  lesson  helps  and  maps  published 
for  Sunday-school  use  make  him  do.  The 
ford  was  there,  and  of  course  he  used  it. 

At  neap  tides  and  when  the  wind  is  strongly 
northeast,  the  bottom  is  often  laid  entirely 
bare.  Not,  however,  for  so  broad  a  space  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  crossing  of  this 
vast  host.  The  strong  east  iciml  was  surely 
needed,  and  as  it  no  doubt  was  no  ordinary 
wind,  so  the  waters  were  surely  driven  back 
to  an  extraoi  dinary  extent.  They  stood  up  like 
a  heap  (of  grain)  the  psalm  of  triumph  says 
(xv.  8  and  also  Psa.  Ixxviii.  13),  a  sloping, slid¬ 
ing  heap,  such  as  we  have  all  seen  when  grain 
is  thrown  upon  the  barn  floor.  Just  so  wa¬ 
ter  would  look  when  blown  back  by  the  wind. 

The  sea  bottom  is  stony  and  with  much 
seaweed ;  the  passage  must  have  been  difficult 
at  shortest,  especially  after  the  hoofs  of  the 
cattle  had  trampled  the  wet  sand.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  still  worse  for  the  heavy  chariots 
of  Pharaoh,  and  when  the  returning  waves 
began  to  move  side  trays  their  chariot  wheels 
(verse  25),. to  go  forward  would  be  well  nigh 
impossible.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  no 
sudden  down-crash  of  towering  walls  of  water 
(could  such  walls  be  conceivable  as  a  physical 
fact).  The  Egyptians  had  time  to  give  and 
to  attempt  to  execute  orders,  as  would  be  the 
case  if,  the  strong  wind  having  ceased  at 
God’s  command,  the  waters  began  to  creep 
up  and  cover  the  broad  space  that  had  been 
left  bare  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  ford. 
Then  the  Egyptians,  thrown  into  confusion 
(24)  by  the  thunderstorm  (Psa.  Ixxvii.  15  20) 
which  God  sent  to  execute  His  will,  were 
utterly  overwhelmed.  Jehovah  shook  them  off 
(27)  as  one  shakes  from  his  garment  an  ob¬ 
noxious  insect,  too  insignificant  for  more  ac¬ 
tive  measures. 

So  the  Lord  always  appears  for  the  salvation 
of  His  own.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our  lesson 
to-day.  And  the  lesson  of  this  series,  which 
to-day  we  close,  is  a  large  teaching  of  the 
same  truth ;  our  times  are  in  His  hand.  All 
our  history,  if  we  will  but  see  it  so,  is  like 
the  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the'world  and 


of  the  people  Israel,  a  history  of  God's  guid¬ 
ance.  All  our  experience  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
religious  experience,  as  all  history  is  in  fact 
sacred  history.  The  history  of  the  Israelites 
is  a  revelation  of  God’s  character  not  only, 
but  of  His  dealings  with  men.  It  is  worthy 
of  our  closest  study,  if  only  that  from  it  we 
may  so  learn  his  character.  His  “ways”  and 
His  “footsteps”  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  19)  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  what  is  the  meaning  of 
His  leading  of  us. 

Christian 

Enheavor. 


By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

PUNISHMENT. 

Juue4.  By coDscieoce.  Jobl5:S0-35. 

5  By  misfortune.  Deuteronomy  28 : 15-2S. 

8.  By  loss  of  joy.  Matthew  22 : 1-  U. 

7.  By  loss  of  heaven.  John  5 : 24-29. 

8.  Punishment  In  sorrow.  2  Peter  8 : 1-13. 

9.  Punishment  in  justice.  Hnsea  14 : 1-9. 

10.  Topic— Why  and  how  does  God  punish  sin? 

Psalm  1:1  6;  Romans  5: 12-21. 

The  first  psalm  very  properly  introduces  the 
book,  pointing  out  the  two  different  ways  of 
life  which  men  take  and  their  end,  the  one 
blessed  in  its  fruit,  and  the  other  useless  and 
evil.  It  concludes  that  the  Lord  rewards  the 
righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked.  The  an 
swer  to  the  question  “Why  does  God  punish 
sin?”  must  be  that  in  His  very  nature  God 
cannot  allow  sin  to  go  unpunished.  God  can¬ 
not  be  good  and  not  punish  sin,  which  would 
destroy  the  happiness  of  the  good.  Nor  could 
He  be  just,  for  sin  deserves  retribution.  The 
question  of  punishment  is  in  one  important 
aspect  a  question  of 

LAW  AND  ORDER. 

Order  is  not  “heaven’s  first  law,”  but  the 
object  and  result  of  law.  Everything  in  na¬ 
ture,  from  the  heavenly  spheres  to  the  atom 
in  the  sunbeam,  is  guided  and  controlled  by 
law.  Every  organism  is  developed  and  grows 
according  to  the  law  of  its  being.  Every  in 
fringement  of  nature’s  laws  brings  disorder 
and  injury.  Let  wind  or  water  or  fire  go  be 
yond  bounds  and  disaster  follows.  The  object 
of  these  laws  is  order  and  growth  and  life,  and 
is  only  good.  The  evil  that  results  from  dis¬ 
obedience  serves  to  warn  of  danger  and  to 
prevent  disobedience. 

God’s  laws  are  holy  and  righteous  and  good, 
commanding  moral  purity,  justice  to  man. 
and  good  to  the  subject.  These  show  the 
object  of  law  and  its  necessity.  His  moral 
laws  as  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
commend  themselves  to  every  man’s  con 
science  and  have  “oughtness”  in  them.  Man  is 
responsible  and  accountable  to  God  and  to 
man  under  them.  There  is  therefore  an  as 
pect  of 

GUILT  AND  RETRIBUTION. 

Disobedience  to  such  laws  is  sin  and  iniquity 
and  unrighteousness.  The  disobedient  is,  by 
the  very  act,  ungodly  and  a  sinner  and  an  en¬ 
emy  of  God  and  the  good.  He  is  a  dangerous 
person ;  one  who  needs  reform  and  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  he  is  guilty  before  God.  As  sin 
against  God,  disobedience  deserves  retribu¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  punished  because  it  is  sin. 
This  presents  the  question  o 

REWARDS  A  NALTIES. 

These  are  as  necessary  as  the  law  is,  and 
the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  enforced. 
The  reward  of  the  law  is  the  order  and  good 
which  results  from  its  obedience.  Its  object 
is  to  secure  the  good  and  to  prevent  the  evil. 
Punishment  is  exceptional.  All  blessings  in 
the  universe  are  the  result  of  obedience. 
Heaven  is  the  place  of  holy  obedience.  Toad 
mlt  into  anything  that  defiles  or  works  abom¬ 


ination  or  makes  a  lie  would  change  its  char 
acter  and  destroy  its  blessing.  Civil  law  has 
for  its  object  in  punishment,  first  of  all,  retri¬ 
bution,  then  the  good  of  society,  and  last  of 
all,  the  reform  of  the  law-breaker.  There  is  a 
weak  sentimentality,  which  would  reverse  this 
order,  and  also  omit  the  first  altogether ;  jus¬ 
tice  is  forgotten. 

Because  man  is  a  sinner  and  guilty,  he  is 
not  able  to  judge  impartially  concerning  the 
good  of  the  law  or  its  deserved  penalty.  The 
writer  when  in  Auburn  Seminary  taught  in 
the  prison  Sunday-school,  and  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  no  criminal  confessed  that  he  was  a 
law  breaker,  but  the  officers  and  judge  and 
jury  and  all  concerned  in  their  punishment 
and  imprisonment  had  wronged  them.  Never 
were  men  so  innocent.  Their  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  their  crimes  and  punishments  was 
altogether  false. 

The  penalty  should  measure  the  guilt  and 
evil  of  violated  law.  Let  disobedience  once  be¬ 
come  prevalent,  and  selfishness  and  lust  and 
revenge  and  savagery  and  anarchy  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  hell  on  earth.  The  penalty  should  be 
the  counterpart  of  the  law. 

So  little  do  the  righteous  realize  that  they 
are  under  law,  that  they  are  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  only  the  disobedient  who  chafe 
under  it  and  find  fault  with  it,  and  for  them 
it  must  be  made,  and  its  penalty  must  meet 
their  sin  and  desert.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
the  sinner  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  convic¬ 
tion.  To  do  this  He  must  show  the  holy  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  the  purity  of  the  law,  and  in 
contrast  the  vileness  and  evil  of  sin. 

But  the  greatest  expiation  of  the  guilt  and 
evil  and  danger  of  sin  is  in  the 
CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

It  was  necessary  that  He  should  lay  down 
His  life  to  secure  righteousness  and  atone  for 
sin  and  bear  its  penalty  as  the  sinner’s  sub¬ 
stitute,  that  there  might  be  any  pardon  and 
peace.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  must  renew  the 
heart  before  a  sinner  can  become  a  son  of 
God.”' Only  through  Christ  could  God  be  just 
and  justify  the  ungodly.  The  Old  Testament 
ritual  and  sacrifices  were  to  teach  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  purity  and  atonement. 

There  is  also  a  danger  of  contamination  in 
sin,  so  that  sinners  must  be  separated  from 
the  good.r’^'And  this  idea  of  separateness  runs 
through  the  Bible  and  into  the  world  to  come, 
where  there  shall  be  a  final  separation  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death.  There  is  here  such  a  lack  of  retribu¬ 
tion  that  man  expects  a  judgment  after  death  ; 
and  of  this  he  has  a  fearful  expectation ;  and 
conscience  is  his  accuser.  The  sinner  often 
thinks  he  is  aggrieved  because  sin  is  to  be 
punished,  as  if  God  took  delight  in  punish¬ 
ment,  and  inflicted  it  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
God  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  would  have  him  turn  and  live, 
and  to  this  end  is  long  suffering,  and  for  this 
gave  Christ  to  die,  that  none  need  perish  who 
would  trust  in  Him. 

Sin  from  its  nature  brings  its  own  penalty, 
as  effect  follows  cause.  The  penalty  follows 
as  the  harvest  of  its  own  seed  sowing.  Sin 
renders  one  spiritually  useless  and  vile  and 
evil,  as  death  does  the  body  from  which  life 
has  gone.  It  must  be  separated  and  destroyed. 
The  Bible  is  not  responsible  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin.  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  or 
condemn.  The  law  had  already  done  this. 
All  die,  even  among  those  who  have  not  the 
word  of  God,  showing  that  sin  is  working 
ruin  to  all.  But  Christ  is  a  gracious  Saviour, 
and  offers  forgiveness  and  cleansing  of  sin  and 
regeneration  and  a  new  life  unto  life  eternal. 
“The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord.  ” 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


CHILDREN’S  DAT. 

Across  the  way  in  the  chapel  the  children 
are  singing — practicing  for  Children’s  Sunday, 
so  soon  to  be  here  again.  Their  sweet  voices 
resound  through  the  valley,  and  ascend  to  the 
hilltop,  and  here  and  there  a  passer  on  the 
highway  or  in  the  bypaths  stops  to  listen. 

Nature  is  at  her  best.  The  flowers  are 
springing  up  in  the  grass  and  meadows,  the 
little  birds  sing  in  the  treetops,  i;\niting  their 
voices  of  praise  with  the  dear  children.  Bes¬ 
sie  wonders  if  they  are  practicing  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  too.  Then  I  told  her  this  story  I 
read  some  years  ago  of  a  mother  bird  who 
built  her  nest  in  a  church. 

The  congregation  that  gathered  on  Sunday 
and  sat  in  the  pews  did  not  frighten  her.  She 
flew  in  and  out  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass 
in  the  window  of  the  gallery.  The  sexton  of 
the  country  church  was  going  to  put  a  new 
pane  of  glass  in  that  window,  but  when  he 
espied  the  little  nest  right  ovc-r  it,  and  saw 
the  mother  fly  in  and  out,  he  spoke  to  the 
trustees  about  the  matter,  and  they  said : 
“Don’t  put  the  pane  in  until  the  birds  are 
hatched  and  able  to  fly  away  with  their 
mother. "  By  and  by  it  was  noised  ail  about 
that  village  that  a  bird  bad  built  its  nest  in 
the  church,  and  every  little  boy  and  girl,  after 
she  or  he  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  pew,  looked 
up  to  see  that  dear  little  mother  bird  sitting 
on  her  nest.  She  never  disturbed  the  services 
flying  in  or  out,  and  when  her  little  ones  were 
hatched  she  fed  them  before  the  church  bell 
began  to  ring,  and  then  she  cuddled  the  little 
twittering  ones  under  her  wings  and  kept  them 
quiet  until  the  minister  pronounced  the  bene¬ 
diction.  That  was  many  years  ago,  before 
there  was  any  Children’s  Day.  Your  fathers 
and  mothers,  girls  and  boys,  never  had  their 
beautiful  Children’s  Day  as  you  have. 

There  is  not  a  girl  or  boy  but  can  do  some 
little  thing  to  make  the  day  sweet  to  some  one 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Children’s  ^ 
Day— some  dear  little  child  who  is  ill,  or 
some  girl  or  boy  who  is  not  happy,  because  of 
some  trouble  or  sorrow  that  has  come  to  dark¬ 
en  the  day.  You  can  brighten  it  for  them  by 
taking  or  sending  a  few  words  of  cheer,  or 
putting  some  flowers  in  their  room,  or  helping 
in  some  way  to  remove  or  lighten  the  burden 
that  these  unfortunate  ones  must  carry.  And 
your  mission  of  sweetness  may  not  all  be  con¬ 
fined  to  children  either — little  children  I  mean 
—  for  there  are  some  of  God’s  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren  who  sit  in  the  shadow,  and  who  by  rea¬ 
son  of  feebleness  cannot  go  to  hear  the  chil 
dren’s  sweet  songs,  and  join  in  their  worship 
in  the  church. 

Some  children  last  year  made  the  day  sweet 
for  a  poor  old  body  ninety  years  old.  Think 
of  it,  children,  ninety  years  old !  It  seems  a 
long  time  to  live,  doesn’t  it?  Surely  such  a 
person  must  have  many  lonely  times  All  the 
children  she  knew  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
had  gone  from  earth.  Nearly  all  her  family 
had  been  years  in  heaven,  and  she  was  wait¬ 
ing  patiently  to  have  the  messenger  take  her 
to  her  father’s  home.  She  said  there  was 
nothing  she  conld  do  for  Him,  only  to  show 
the  spirit  of  patient  waiting.  On  Children’s 
Day  afternoon  a  band  of  boys  and  girls  went 
into  her  room  on  a  mission  of  song.  They 
sang  all  their  beautiful  Children’s  Day  songs 
for  the  dear  old  saint  so  near  to  heaven. 
That  made  the  day  very  sweet  for  her.  You 
can  all  think  up  ways  and  means  between  this 
time  and  Children’s  Day,  to  make  yourselves 
a  blessing  to  others  and  that  day  to  be  filled 
with  sweet  memories  to  gladden  the  years  to 
come. 

On  my  Calendar  for  June  there  beauti¬ 


ful  picture  of  little  children  walking  through 
a  bit  of  pretty  pasture  ground.  There  are 
shady  tiees  here  and  there,  and  a  silvery  brook 
where  the  cows  are  standing,  drinking  the 
clear,  pure  water.  Off  in  the  distance  there 
is  a  country  church ;  the  children  are  looking 
towards  it,  perhaps  they  are  out  to  gather 
flowers  to  decorate  it  with  on  Children’s  Day. 
But  the  verse  at  the  top  of  the  calendar  shows 
that  the  children  have  a  precious  promise 
given  them:  “I  love  them  that  love  Me;  and 
those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  Me.”  And 
at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  I  read  that  these 
little  children  are  saying  in  their  hearts : 

“  Give  U8  from  Thy  rich  store 
Of  wisdom  from  above ; 

That  we  may  love  and  serve  Thee  more. 

And  better  learn  Thy  love.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


SALLY’S  BAD  REMEMBER. 

Sally  was  sitting  in  the  sunny  window  seat 
in  the  nursery  in  the  midst  of  her  paper- doll 
family.  They  were  all  at  home — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  Rosamond,  Clorinda,  Floribel,  and 
baby  Roberta — and  they  were  all  clothed  in 
fine  new  garments ;  every  one  but  baby  Rober¬ 
ta,  who  had  outgrown  her  long  dresses  and 
must  have  something  more  suitable  for  her 
age.  Sally  was  trying  the  effect  of  a  full 
pink  tissue-paper  skirt  against  a  sky-blue 
jacket.  Would  it  be  better  to  match  Roberta’s 
pink  cheeks  or  her  yellow  hair?  Her  scissors 
were  in  her  hand  and  a  little  wrinkle  was  im¬ 
bedded  in  her  forehead.  It  was  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  question. 

“Sally,  Sally,”  spoke  her  mother  quietly  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  real  baby 
Robert  was  being  rocked  to  sleep  for  his  noon¬ 
day  nap,  “go  down  stairs  and  ask  Mary  for 
the  little'white  blanket  for  baby’s  bed.  Do 
you  hear?”  for  Sally  did  not  stir. 

“Yes,  mama,  in  a  minute.” 

“No,  now.  Come,  Sally.” 

“Yes,  mama,”  said  Sally,  putting  down  the 
scissors  and  the  pink  tissue  paper  and  going 
off  full  speed  toward  the  stairs. 

“Do  you  know  what  I  asked  for,  Sally?” 
called  her  mother  softly ;  but  Sally  did  not 
stop  to  listen.  The  wrinkle  was  still  in  her 
forehead,  and  her  mind  was  full  of  pink  and 
yellow  skirts. 

Down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  she  ran  as 
fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her,  then  through 
the  hall.  At  the  second  flight  she  paused. 
The  broad  banister  looked  so  inviting ;  it 
would  lonly  take  a  nn’nute  to  slide  the  whole 
length  of  that.  As  soon  as  she  caught  her 
breath  she  stopped ;  then  she  began  to  think, 
“I  wonder  why  mama  sent  me  down  stairs. 
What  did  she  want  me  to  get?”  Very  slowly 
she  walked  toward  the  third  flight.  “O  dear, 
what  does  mama  want?  Why  didn’t  she  ring 
for  Mary  to  come  up  stairs?  It  tires  me  so  to 
go  down  all  these  stairs.  I  guess  I  had  better 
try  to  remember.”  So  Sally  sat  down  at  the 
head  of  the  lower  stairs  and  thought.  She 
was  a  sensible  little  girl,  and  her  good  sense 
told  her  it  would  be  better  to  go  up  to  the 
nursery  and  ask  her  mother  again  what  she 
w'as  sent  to  get  from  the  kitchen.  But  no, 
she  did  not  like  to  do  that;  only  yesterday 
she  had  had  to  go  back  twice  to  find  out  what 
she  had  been  told  to  do,  and  then  she  brought 
home  a  spool  of  green  silk  instead  of  the  black 
that  the  dressmaker  needed.  And  the  day  be¬ 
fore  that  she  had  put  three  letters  in  the  lamp- 
post  box  without  any  stamps  on  them.  There 
was  always  something  she  did  not  remember, 
and  her  mother  said  it  must  be  stopped.  Sally 
must  be  made  to  pay  attention,  and  the  only 
way  would  be  to  punish  her  the  very  next 
time  it  happened. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  on,”  said  Sally  to  her¬ 


self;  “perhaps  Mary  knows  what  mama  wants; 
she  ought  to.  ” 

But  Mary  couldn’t  tell.  “Perhaps  it’s  the 
baby’s  dinner  your  mother  wants,”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Perhaps  it  is;  anyway,  I’ll  take  it.” 

A  very  sober  little  girl  carried  the  tray  care¬ 
fully  up  the  long  stairs  and  stood  doubtfully 
at  her  mother’s  side.  Baby  Robert  was  fast 
asleep. 

“How  long  you  have  been,  Sally.  Where’s 
the  blanket?”  asked  her  mother,  looking  at 
her  in  surprise. 

“I  didn’t  remember  just  what  you  wanted, 
mama,  but  I’ll  get  it  right  away.” 

Baby  Robert  was  soon  tucked  up  in  the  soft 
blanket  and  laid  in  his  crib.  Sally  returned 
to  the  St.  Clair  family  in  the  window  seat. 
Mama  came  there,  too. 

“Sally,”  she  asked,  “do  you  know  what  I 
told  you  I  must  do  the  very  next  time?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sally.  “O  dear,  I’ve  got  such 
a  bad  remember.” 

“It  isn’t  your  memory  that  is  so  bad,  little 
girl.  It  is  that  you  are  so  heedless  that  you 
do  not  give  attention  to  what  is  asked  of  you, 
or  else  that  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your 
own  affairs  that  you  cannot  think  of  any  one 
elso’s.” 

“O,  no!”  exclaimed  Sally;  “that  would  be 
selfish.  I  don’t  mean  to  be  selfish.” 

“I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  my  little 
daughter  always  thinking  of  herself  and  of  no 
one  else,”  said  mama;  “but  now,  what  shall 
the  punishment  be  to  help  you  remember?” 

Mama  had  discovered  that  an  excellent  way 
to  correct  Sally’s  faults  was  at  times  to  let  the 
child  inflict  her  own  punishments.  They  were 
never  severe,  but  they  always  touched  a  sen¬ 
sitive  place. 

Sally  meditated  for  a  few  minutes  now. 
“I  think,  mama,  if  you  would  make  me  put  a 
purple  skirt  on  Roberta  St.  Clair  with  her  blue 
waist,  I  couldn’t  possibly  ever  forget  again.” 

“Very  well,  Sally;  and  suppose  you  fasten 
Roberta  to  the  mirror  over  your  dressing  table 
and  let  her  stay  there  until  I  tell  you  to  take 
her  down.” 

For  almost  two  months  Roberta  St.  Clair 
bung  suspended  over  the  dressing  table,  with 
pink  cheeks,  yellow  hair,  purple  skirt  and  blue 
jacket.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  Sally  to  see 
her  clothed  in  such  a  striking  combination  of 
colors.  No  one  at  the  kindergarten  had  ever 
put  colors  together  like  that,  and  often 
when  there  were  visitors,  Sally  was  called 
upon  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  the  planner 
and  maker  of  the  remarkable  costume. 

But  it  did  help  her  memory,  and  she  was 
never  more  happy  than  one  morning  when 
her  mother  said  to  her:  “Take  Roberta  down, 
child,  and  make  her  a  pink  gown.  You  have 
not  been  sent  back  on  an  errand  once  in 
twelve  whole  days.  You  are  getting  to  be  a 
trustworthy  little  messenger,  and  you  are  a 
real  comfort  to  papa  and  me.  ” 

Lilian  B.  Day. 


75,000  MILKS  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Last  year’s  issue  of  postage  stamps  was,  in 
round  figures,  four  thousand  million.  If  these 
had  all  been  of  the  Columbian  size  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  a  ribbon  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  earth  three  times,  with 
something  of  a  remainder.  The  postal  cards 
used  during  the  same  period,  if  placed  end  to 
end,  would  put  a  paper  girdle  around  the  earth 
more  than  a  dozen  times. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Uncle 
Sam  prints  one  postage  stamp  that  is  not  for 
sale,  i.  e.,  the  second-class  matter  stamp.  This 
stamp,  new  or  canceled,  never  passes  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  post-office  officials.  Postage  on 
periodicals  is  prepaid  by  the  pound,  in  cash, 
and  the  receiving  clerk  cancels  these  special 
stamps  to  the  value  of  the  postage  thus  pre¬ 
paid,  and  forwards  the  canceled  stamps  to  the 
I  department  as  vouchers. — Blue  and  Gray. 
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MOTHER  NATURE’S  DAUGHTERS. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day.  Everything 
seemed  perfect.  However,  one  glance  at  Moth¬ 
er  Nature  seated  in  her  garden  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  something  disturbed  her  peace  of 
mind.  Her  face  wore  a  worried  expression, 
and  her  usual  calm,  pleasant  voice  had  a  nerv¬ 
ous  tone. 

The  trouble  was  this :  Mother  Nature  was 
soon  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  friend.  Queen  Summer.  Although  she 
had  commenced  her  dressmaking  in  early 
March,  her  family  was  so  numerous  that  many 
of  her  daughters  were  still  unprepared  for  the 
coming  of  their  guest.  As  Mother  Nature 
viewed  her  supply  of  materials  and  her  many 
daughters,  remembering  that  the  Queen  was 
soon  to  arrive,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was 
anxious  and  worried. 

However,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  her 
<}isposition  to  spend  many  idle  minutes.  There¬ 
fore  she  called  her  older  daughters  to  her  and 
began  work,  hoping  that  she  might  yet  be 
ready  in  time.  Her  attention  was  first  called 
to  her  beautiful  daughters,  the  Roses.  They 
certainly  must  be  well  dressed ;  for  if  they 
pleased  the  queen,  who  knew  but  that  she 
might  invite  them  to  visit  her  palace,  and 
then  what  a  brilliant  future  might  possibly 
open  for  them.  Accordingly  she  fashioned 
their  dresses  from  the  sunset  clouds  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  from  deep  red  to  delicate  pink. 
They  will  certainly  please  the  queen,  thought 
she,  as  she  surveyed  her  sweet  daughters. 

Then  there  was  her  tall,  wayward  daughter. 
Miss  Sunflower,  who  would  be  content  with 
nothing  save  a  garment  of  mahogany  and  gold. 

The  graceful  Dahlia  was  next  arrayed.  The 
queen  will  be  charmed  with  her,  thought 
Mother  Nature.  And  indeed  she  did  look  like 
a  princess  as  she  stood  there  in  the  fresh 
morning  sunlight,  clad  in  her  royal  robe  of 
ipurple  velvet. 

Then  the  sprightly,  mischievous  Daisies 
were  dressed,  and  very  sweet  they  looked 
with  their  snowy,  white  dresses  and  golden 
curls. 

Her  attention  was  next  given  to  the  Violets. 
They  must  be  carefully  dressed,  said  she,  for 
they  are  too  modest  and  shy  to  force  them¬ 
selves  into  the  queen’s  notice.  So  from  the 
purple  clouds  she  made  their  dresses ;  plain 
and  simple,  but  charmingly  sweet. 

Thus  Mother  Nature  worked  busily  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  Anally  had  all  her  daughters 
arrayed  except  the  Pansies.  For  their  dresses 
she  took  all  the  bits  left  from  the  others. 
Deep  purple  from  the  storm  clouds,  orange, 
buff,  garnet,  blue,  in  fact  every  shade  and 
tint,  and  by  skilfully  combining  them,  made 
bewitching  costumes.  And  as  the  fond  moth¬ 
er  looked  at  them,  she  thought  they  resem¬ 
bled  fairies  more  than  children. 

Well  satisfied  with  her  w’ork,  she  was  about 
to  leave  her  daughters  and  rest,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  she  caught  sight  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
who  was  so  hidden  in  her  quiet  nook  that  she 
had  escaped  her  busy  mother’s  notice. 

“Why,  Lily,  my  child,”  she  said,  “why  have 
you  not  told  me  that  you  needed  a  dress? 
See,  your  sisters  are  ready,  and  I  fear  there  is 
nothing  left  for  you.  ” 

“Why.  mother,”  replied  Lily,  “I  was  think-' 
ing  of  the  others,  and  forgot  all  about  myself 
until  I  sa.w  you  dressing  the  Pansies,  and  then 
you  were  so  busy  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you.  ” 

“Ah!  I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear;  but  come, 
we  will  see  what  we  can  find.” 

It  was  as  Mother  Nature  had  feared.  The 
last  bit  of  all  the  colored  fabrics  had  been 
used  in  dressing  the  Pansies.  Not  even  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  snowy  white  of  the  Daisies’  gar¬ 
ments  remained.  Nothing  but  a  plain  piece  of 
white  could  be  found.  Of  this  she  made  her 


gown.  Perfectly  simple  was  it  cut,  its  only 
decoration  being  a  row  of  dainty  scallops 
about  the  skirt,  and  very  trim  did  Lily  look 
when  dressed. 

But  Mother  Nature  thought,  “It  is  a  pity  I 
overlooked  her.  She  deserves  something  gay¬ 
er,  for  she  is  one  of  my  dearest  children.” 
Lily  seemed  to  read  her  mother’s  thoughts  for 
she  said  gaily:  “Never  mind  me,  mother,  the 
queen  will  be  so  busy  admiring  Rose  and 
Dahlia,  and  I  am  so  small,  that  she  will  never 
notice  me.  ” 

The  next  day  the  queen  arrived,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  her  many  attendants.  Mother  Nature 
was  kind  and  gracious,  and  justly  proud  of 
her  beautiful  daughters,  who  were  trying  to 
entertain  their  guest  royally. 

After  several  days  had  elapsed,  the  queen 
came  to  Mother  Nature  and  said:  “I  have 
often  heard  of  the  beauty  of  your  daughters, 
and  have  brought  with  me  a  costly  present  to 
bestow  upon  the  one  who  should  please  me 
most.  I  have  withheld  the  gift  until  now 
that  I  might  have  time  to  observe  something 
of  their  characters  as  well  as  their  personal 
appearance.  I  am  well  pleased  with  them  all. 
Your  Roses  are  beautiful,  and  the  Pansies  are 
sweet.  But  among  them  all  I  have  not  found 
such  a  sweet  disposition,  combined  with  such 
simplicity  and  gracefulness,  as  in  your  young¬ 
est  daughter,  Lily.” 

So  Lily  w’as  called  to  the  queen  amid  all  her 
gaily-dressed  sisters  to  receive  from  her  hand 
the  gift:  a  most  delicate  perfume.  To  this 
day  Lily  wears  the  same  simple  white  gown, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  sweet  perfume, 
renders  her  a  favorite  with  us  all. 

Grace  Lilian  White. 


A  LADY’S  WORK  IN  NAGPUR. 

The  Quiver  for  June  gives  this  interesting 
account  of  Miss  Henderson’s  work  in  Nagpur: 

“It  IS  peculiarly  gratifying  to  point  out  an 
instance  of  devotion  to  mission  work  which  is 
so  clearly  the  outcome  of  love  and  duty  as 
that  of  Miss  Agnes  Henderson,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Henderson,  lately  Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen. 

“Surrounded  from  childhood  with  all  that 
wealth  and  social  position  could  give,  her 
heart  was  in  higher  things  than  usually  occu¬ 
py  young  ladies  of  her  class  and  age.  Her 
father  was  a  large  ship-owner  and  an  eminent¬ 
ly  successful  man  of  business ;  had  repeatedly 
received  the  highest  honors  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  could  confer.  He  w-as  widely  es¬ 
teemed  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  arduous 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
as  an  energetic  and  munificent  supporter  of 
educational  and  missionary  work.  These  sym¬ 
pathies  were  equally  strong  in  his  wife,  and 
when  she  was  cut  off  in  her  prime,  the  mourn¬ 
ing  husband  could  think  of  no  fitter  tribute  to 
her  memory  than  the  establishing  of  a  Medi¬ 
cal  Mission  to  Women  at  Nagpur,  Bombay. 
He  therefore  provided  an  endowment  for  such 
an  institution  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission. 

“In  1885,  Miss  Henderson  having  resolved  to 
devote  herself  to  the  work,  entered  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  On  pre¬ 
senting  herself  for  examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  ^e  at  once  and  without  difficulty 
gained  her  diplomas  as  L.  R.C.P.E.  and 
L.R.C.S.E.,  and  at  the  Glasgow  College  she 
had  equal  success.  Many  medical  practition¬ 
ers  of  excellent  standing  have  no  higher  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  if  Miss  Henderson  had  chosen  to 
go  no  farther,  she  had  the  excellent  excuse 
that  the  M.  D.  degree  was  not  then  granted  to 
women  in  this  country.  But  with  the  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  her  townspeople,  and  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  nothing  on  her  part  should  be  wanting 
to  ensure  success,  she  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
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where  she  duly  took  the  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  She  next  spent  some  time  in  Vien¬ 
na,  studying  the  most  advanced  medical  and 
surgical  science  of  the  capital  as  applied  to  the 
diseases  of  women. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1870  she  left  for  India, 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  the  hospitals 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  gaining  insight  into 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  she  took 
up  her  work  at  Nagpur.  Though  of  slight 
and  delicate  physique.  Dr.  Henderson  has  been 
able  to  devote  herself  assiduously  to  her 
duties.  How  her  work  has  prospered  may  be 
gathered  from  the  last  report,  which  states 
that  for  the  previous  three  months  new  pa¬ 
tients  numbered  800,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
Christians,  125  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest 
Hindoos.  During  the  same  period  over  eighty 
cases  were  privately  dealt  with.  A  few 
months  ago  it  was  felt  that  the  work  was 
growing  at  a  rate  with  which  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  agent,  however  energetic'  to  cope, 
and  Dr.  Henderson  was  recently  joined  by 
Miss  Wells,  daughter  of  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons.” 


Pamphlets  are  said  to  owe  their  name  to 
Pamphela,  a  Greek  woman,  who  left  behind 
her  a  number  of  scrap-books  containing  notes, 
recipes,  anecdotes,  and  memoraoda. 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jenny  Lind  was 
unveiled  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  20th  of 
April,  by  Princess  Christian,  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Queen  Victoria. 

A  dispatch  from  Delphi  (quoted  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Standard’s  Athens  correspondent)  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  French  excavating  party 
there  has  discovered  a  fine  head  of  an  ancient 
statue  of  Apollo  belonging  to  the  Classical 
period.  Several  interesting  inscriptions  have 
also  been  found  on  various  antique  bronze 
objects  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  excavations  will  be  pursued  more 
actively  in  coming  months,  the  snow  and  heavy 
rains  having  hitherto  interrupted  the  work. 
The  American  School  of  Archeology  in  Athens 
has  solicited  permission  from  the  government 
to  excavate  the  foot  or  lower  parts  of  the 
North  Acropolis,  and  is  prepared  to  spend  half 
a  million  francs  for  this  purpose. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  as  unashamed  as  was 
his  father  of  the  negro  blood  that  runs  in  his 
veins.  The  Bishop  of  Autun  having  recently 
delivered  an  address  on  the  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery,  M.  Dumas  wrote  him  a  sympathetic  letter, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  “A  reader 
like  myself,  who  has  only  to  go  back  four 
generations  to  find  negro  slaves  among  bis 
ancestors,  could  not  remain  deaf  to  this  elo¬ 
quent  appeal.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  for 
our  brothers,  from  the  Christian  ^int  of 
view,  that  I  thank  you  Monseigneur,  but  per¬ 
haps  also  for  some  real  relatives  whom  I  may 
still  have  on  board  the  slave-traders’  vessels.” 

The  Rev.  James  Houston,  writing  in  the 
organ  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
India,  protests  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East”  have  been 
edited,  without  indication  of  the  fact  that 
large  portions  have  been  necessarily  omitted 
because  of  their  impurity.  He  urges  that  the 
Neo  Hinduism  now  characteristic  of  young 
India  is  based  on  a  false  idea  of  the  primitive 
system.  “Comparatively  few,”  he  says,  “of 
the  natives  of  India  can  read  those  sacred 
works  in  Sanscrit,  thousands  can  read  them 
in  English,  and  the  most  inquiring  minds  and 
the  most  enl^htened  students  can  only  read 
them  in  the  English  edition.  The  natives  of 
India  are  deceived  by  supposing  they  are  read¬ 
ing  the  complete  classics  of  their  country, 
when  it  is  only  an  edition  emasculated  under 
the  infiuence  of  Christian  morality  and  modem 
taste.  The  recent  revival  of  the  old  religions 
of  India  among  educated  men  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  their  sacred  books  are  pure,  even 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  the  Christian 
standard.  ’  Yet  the  “Yagur  Vega,”  one  of 
the  sacred  books,  is  so  bad  that  it  has  been 
declared  by  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
Bombay  to  be  a  criminal  offense  to  translate  it 
into  any  living  language  in  India ;  and  a  trans¬ 
lator  and  publisher  in  the  Punjdb  were  fined 
for  publishing  a  translation  in  Punj&bi.  The 
fact  of  abridgment  should  have  been  noted. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Euntinston  Woodman. 


A  WISE  CHOICE  BY  YALE. 

The  appointment  of  Horatio  W.  Parker  to 
the  Battell  professorship  of  music  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr. 
Parker  is  an  American  of  not  much  over  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  age  whose  compositions  are  well 
known  to  those  familiar  with  the  best  music. 
They  comprise  both  secular  and  sacred  works 
for  orchestra,  chorus,  solo,  piano,  and  organ. 
His  greatest  work  is  the  setting  of  the  old 
Latin  hymn  Hora  Novissima  in  cantata  form 
for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  This  work 
has  placed  Mr.  Parker  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  composers,  and  Yale  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  congratulated  on  the  choice. 

Some  theological  seminaries  have  realized 
the  possibilities  of  music  as  a  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  and  have  created  musical 
professorships.  Noteworthy  instances  are  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  where  Mr. 
Waldo  S.  Pratt  occupies  the  chair,  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  where  the  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith.  This  is  all 
good,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  There 
must  be  a  stronger  presentation  of  music  in 
theological  schools  in  order  that  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  ministers  may  be  better  able  to 
handle  the  powerful  weapon  of  sacred  song. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  G.  Schirmer,  New  York : 

A  March  Album  for  the  Organ.  Edited  by 
Charles  H.  Morse.  A  collection  of  arrange¬ 
ments  from  the  orchestral  scores  of  the  great 
masters,  together  with  a  few  marches  orig¬ 
inally  written  for  the  organ.  The  whole  col¬ 
lection  is  carefully  edited,  with  indications 
for  correct  pedalling  and  tonal  color.  The 
book  is  tastefully  bound,  and  will  be  a  con¬ 
venient  volume  to  organists  generally.  The 
contents  embrace  celebrated  marches  by 
Beethoven,  Gounod,  Jensen,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Wagner,  and  others. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston : 

Jubilate  Deo.  By  S.  M.  Downs.  A  rather 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  scrappy  setting  of  the 
familiar  canticle  for  chorus  throughout,  or 
with  some  passages  for  a  soprano  or  tenor 
soloist.  Not  difficult. 

O  Lord,  I  will  Praise  Thee.  By  H.  A.  J. 
Campbell.  An  easy  and  effective  anthem, 
suitable  in  every  way  for  church  use.  There 
is  no  striving  after  “effects,”  but  the  whole 
is  conceived  in  a  religious  spirit  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  seeking 
for  truly  devotional  church  music. 

From  the  George  B.  Jennings  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  : 

He  is  Risen.  By  Joseph  Surdo.  An  Easter 
anthem  of  merit  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus. 
There  is  a  little  monotony  in  the  triplet  ac 
companiment,  but  with  a  large  chorus  it 
would  be  unnoticeable.  The  C  clef  as  used 
in  this  anthem  is  wrongly  placed. 

From  1.  V.  Flagler,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  : 

Songs  op  Praise  and  Devotion.  By  I.  V. 
Flagler.  “This  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
bright,  smooth,  inspiring  melody,  so  harmon¬ 
ized  as  not  to  offend  the  ear  of  the  educated 
musician.”  In  the  main  Mr.  Flagler  has  been 
successful,  and  the  book  presents  an  original 
collection  of  simple  and  generally  good  tunes, 
to  which  are  added  a  number  of  familiar 
hymns  and  tunes.  We  can  see  but  one  serious 
defect  in  this  volume— the  setting  of  “On¬ 
ward,  Christian  Soldier”  to  the  Tannbauser 
March.  The  old  tune  is  good  enough,  and  has 
no  operatic  associations. 


WHO  WROTE  OUR  FAVORITE  HYMN- 
TUNES. 

Bt  CnAHLSS  S.  Elliot.  Organist  at  Oanton- Temple 
Memorial  Chnrch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

V.  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

In  considering  the  rise  and  progress  of 
church  music  in  this  country  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  there  are  a  few, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen,  names  which  stand  out 
more  prominently  than  any  others.  One  of 
these  names— that  of  Lowell  Mason— has  been 
already  dwelt  upon  in  this  series  of  articles. 
Another  is  that  of  Thomas  Hastings,  and  an 
important  and  highly  honored  name  it  is. 

What  Lowell  Mason  did  for  Boston  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  subsequently  for  the  United  States 
in  general,  Thomas  Hastings  may  be  said  to 
have  done  for  New  York.  His  field  was  more 
circumscribed  than  Mr.  Mason’s  but  it  was 
fully  as  important,  and  he  filled  it  with  ad¬ 
mirable  success.  Though  these  two  great 
musical  pioneers  worked  on  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  lines  and  disagreed  in  some  of  their  the¬ 
ories,  they  were  heartily  appreciative  of  each 
other  and  were  the  best  of  friends.  They 
were  rivals — or  at  least  their  partisans  and  ad¬ 
herents  considered  them  such— but  certainly 
friendly  rivals.  Both  were  sincere  Christians, 
and  anxious  to  advance  the  cause  of  church 
music  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  church  itself 
and  the  glory  of  God. 

Thomas  Hastings  was  indeed  a  very  remark¬ 
able  man.  He  was  not  only  an  eminent  church 
musician — he  was  also  a  poet  and  hymnologist 
of  no  mean  order,  a  forcible  lecturer,  a  man 
of  considerable  literary  ability,  and  possessing 
many  qualities  which  made  him  a  leader  in 
social  and  professional  life.  His  great  success 
in  all  these  respects  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  labored  under 
many  and  great  disadvantages.  The  whole 
country  was  new  and  crude  and  means  of  cul¬ 
ture  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  were  then 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  aspiring.  His 
peitchant  for  music  was  not  fully  appreciated  or 
especially  encouraged  in  the  home  circle  on  his 
father’s  frontier  farm.  His  own  aptitude  for 
the  acquisition  of  musical  knowledge  was  not 
at  first  conspicuous,  while  his  facilities  for  ac¬ 
quiring  such  knowledge  were  extremely 
meagre.  Furthermore  his  eyesight  was  very 
defective,  so  that  be  was  always  on  the  verge 
of  blindness,  and  he  had  also  a  serious  im¬ 
pediment  in  his  speech.  That  in  spite  of  all  dis¬ 
abilities  he  became  one  of  the  musical  powers 
of  his  day  and  generation,  as  well  as  a  fine 
speaker,  teacher  and  director  of  large  assem¬ 
blies,  with  ministers  as  well  as  laymen  sitting 
at  his  feet  and  depending  upon  his  counsel,  is 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  potency  of  per¬ 
severance  and  consecrated  devotion,  and  shows 
the  high  character  of  the  man. 

His  life  was  a  long,  busy  and  useful  one. 
He  was  born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  in  1784, 
and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1872,  in  his  88th 
year.  At  the  age  of  12  years  he  removed  with 
his  parents  from  Connecticut  to  Clinton,  near 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  then  almost  a  wilderness.  There 
bis  early  manhood  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
prosaic  and  laborious  duties  of  farpiing  in  a 
new  and  wild  country,  for  which  he  had  no 
taste  or  adaptation.  At  school,  in  the  winters, 
be  became  interested  in  music  and  took  part 
zealously  in  the  primitive  “singing  exercises.” 
Reading  and  mastering  all  the  simple  treatises 
on  music  which  fell  into  bis  hands,  he  soon 
became  the  leading  musical  authority  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  his  services  as  a 
teacher  began  to  be  in  demand.  He  had  a 
fine  tenor  voice  and  high  musical  ideals,  and 
from  the  first  he  resolutely  set  his  face  in  the 
direction  of  reforms  in  vocal  methods  and 


church-music  style,  which  were  sadly  needed. 
He  encountered,  of  course,  much  opposition, 
but  he  steadily  triumphed,  and  at  last  his 
name  and  fame  took  him  to  the  larger  cities — 
first  to  Utica,  Troy  and  Albany,  and  finally 
to  New  York,  whither  he  removed  in  1832  to 
what  proved  to  be  his  permanent  home  and 
the  field  of  his  most  important  work.  For 
some  years  just  previous  to  1832  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  religious  journal  in  Utica,  and  in 
this  and  other  papers  had  published  many 
articles  on  religious  music  which  secured  much 
attention  and  approval. 

His  invitation  to  New  York  came  from  a 
number  of  churches  which  had  for  a  long  time 
felt  the  need  of  an  improvement  in  the  music 
department.  Mr.  Hastings  at  once  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  with  characteristic  energy, 
fidelity  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  classes  became  very  large,  embra¬ 
cing  the  congregations  of  many  churches  of 
different  denominations.  The  influence  of 
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hiB  labors  was  strongly  impressed  upon  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  choirs  of  the  city,  resulting  in  a 
I  vastly  improved  style  cf  church  music  in  the 

metropolis.  In  fact,  for  many  years  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ings  was  the  leading  church  musician  of  the 
city.  Although  he  was  a  self-educated  musi¬ 
cian,  and  deficient  in  many  details  of  the  art  j 
which  would  now  be  considered  essential,  his 
natural  musical  instinct  was  so  true  and  his 
taste  so  pure  and  refined  that  he  was  led  him¬ 
self,  and  in  turn  led  others,  infallibly  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  whole  country  owes  Thomas  Hastings  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  cause  of  church  music.  Not  only 
as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  a  composer  and  com¬ 
piler  of  bymn-tunes,  he  was  very  successful 
and  efficient.  No  American  composer,  except 
Lowell  Mason,  has  written  so  many  hymn- 
tunes  of  lasting  popularity.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  Mr.  Hastings’  hymn-tunes  are 
now  current  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  he  left  in  manuscript  many  hundred 
more,  comparatively  few  of  which  have  been 
published.  Of  this  large  number  a  considera¬ 
ble  proportion — perhaps  fifty  in  all— are  in 
constant  use  in  our  churches.  Specifying 
only  those  which  are  particularly  familiar 
and  popular,  we  may  mention  “  Orton ville” 
(Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned);  “Grati¬ 
tude”  (My  God,  how  endless  is  thy  love)  ; 
“Toplady"  (Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me)  ;  “Re¬ 
treat”  (From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows)  ; 
“Zion”  (On  the  mountain  top  appearing)  ; 
“Wesley”  (Songs  of  praise  the  angels  sang)  ; 
“Byefield”  (Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire)  ; 
“Haven”  (How  sad  our  state  by  nature  is)  ; 
“Bremen,”  “Romberg,”  “New  Haven,”  “Ches¬ 
ter,”  “Zoar,”  “Zadoc.”  and  “Arcadia”  (Some¬ 
times  called  “Auburn”;.  The  first  five  in  this 
list  are  extremely  popular,  and  with  reason ; 
in  common  with  Mr.  Hastings’  hymn  tunes 
generally,  they  are  melodious,  devotional, 
well  constructed  and  simple  without  being 
trivial. 

Independently,  or  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bradbury  and  others,  Mr.  Hastings  edited  and 
published  a  large  number  of  collections  of 
church  music,  which  proved  very  serviceable 
and  attained  a  very  large  circulation.  Among 
these  w'orks  were  the  “Manhattan Collection,” 
“Sacred  Lyre,”  “Psalmodist,”  “Mendelssohn 
Collection,”  “New  York  Academy  Collection,” 
“Melodies,”  and  many  others.  He  also  wrote 
a  “History  of  Forty  Choirs,”  detailing  his 
work  in  New  York ;  a  “Dissertation  on  Musi¬ 
cal  Taste,”  an  “Essay  on  Prayer,”  “Devotional 
Hymns  and  Religious  Poems,”  and  many  other 
literary  works.  Among  the  best  hymns  of  his 
authorship  are  the  ones  beginning  with  the 
following  first  lines:  “Gently,  Lord,  oh,  gen¬ 
tly  lead  us” ;  “  Delay  not,  delay  not ;  O  sinner 
draw  near”;  “He  that  goeth  forth  with  weep¬ 
ing”;  “Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion’s  glad 
morning”;  “How  tender  is  thy  hand”;  “Jesus 
while  our  hearts  are  bleeding” '  “Why  that 
look  of  sadness” ;  “  How  calm  and  beautiful 
the  morn”;  “Child  of  sin  and  sorrow”;  “Why 
lament  the  Christian  dying”;  and  “Pilgrims 
in  this  vale  of  sorrow.” 

The  Presbyterian  Church  may  well  take 
pride  in  the  memory  of  this  good  man,  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  was  one  of  its 
most  eminent  laymen,  a  “sweet  singer  in  Is¬ 
rael,”  and  a  power  for  righteousness  in  the 
land.  His  influence  ended  not  with  his  death. 
His  hymns  and  tunes  still  stimulate  piety  in 
theihearts  of  thousands,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  futute  ;  while  his  name  is  worth¬ 
ily  and  prominently  borne  by  his  son  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  New  York  City — the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Hastings,  the  President  of  that  Institution. 
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GOOD  FOB  GOSHEN ! 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  of 
Goshen,  New  York.  We  congratulate  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  that  town  on  having  among  them  so 
zealous  and  intelligent  a  musician.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  programme  which  Mr.  Clark  sends  is  an 
admirable  setting-forth  of  what  a  small  com¬ 
munity  can  do  if  its  energies  are  wisely  di¬ 
rected.  During  the  first  week  in  June  the 
“Goshen  Vocal  Society,”  under  Mr.  Clark’s 
leadership,  give  five  concerts,  in  Goshen,  War¬ 
wick,  and  Middletown,  performing  the  orato¬ 
rios  of  “Moses in  Egypt”  twice,  “The Seasons,” 
and  the  “  Messiah”  : 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 1894. 
To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evaugelist : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  department  “Church  Music” 
interests  me,  and  1  have  read  with  especial 
care  the  article  “Sacred  Music  in  Daily  Life,” 
in  your  issue  of  May  17.  That  article  closes 
with  a  sort  of  challenge  for  information  of 
like  doings  in  this  country.  I  am  pastor  of 
the  largest  church  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
and  am  very  busy,  but  devote  my  recreation 
to  music.  Our  town  (village)  has  about  3,000 
population.  In  1887  I  organized  a  Vocal  Soci¬ 
ety  (undenominational)  which  has  had  a  splen¬ 
did  career  ever  since.  We  give  four  public 
concerts  every  year.  Goshen  is  the  musical 
Mecca  of  the  county.  We  render  the  standard 
works  with  the  best  equipment  of  artists  and 
orchestra  the  county  affords.  New  York  city 
furnishes  no  more  appreciative  audience  for 
the  “Messiah”  annual  Uhristmas-tide  perform¬ 
ance  than  do  we  in  this  little  town. 

Moreover,  our  congregation  are  using  the 
best  music  on  stated  occasions.  The  oratorios 
“Elijah,”  “Messiah,”  “Creation,”  “Moses  in 
Egypt,”  “Israel  in  Egypt,”  have  at  different 
times  been  largely  sung  at  our  Sunday  servi 
ces.  We  can  gather  a  chorus  of  thirty  voices 
out  of  the  congregation,  on  short  notice,  who 
readily  sing  the  choral  work. 

Pardon  this  gratuitous  news,  but  there  is  a 
bit  of  pardonable  pride  in  what  we  have  done 
in  so  small  a  community  which  your  generous 
consideration  will  forgive. 

Very  truly,  Robt.  B.  Clark. 


FBOM  A  RECOGNIZED  ENGLISH  AUTHORITY. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist:— 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are 
giving  a  corner  to  church  music,  which,  as  a 
devotional  force  is  surely  not  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognized,  although  you  spend  more  money  and 
talent  upon  it  in  the  States  than  we  do  in 
England.  At  any  rate  this  is  true  of  our  non- 
liturgical  churches. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  Spencer  Cuhwen. 

8  and  9  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 

2d  April,  '94. 


Professor  Philip  Berger  a  staunch  Lutheran  is  to 
succeed  the  late  Ernst  Renan  in  the  chair  of  Semitic 
Language  in  the  College  of  France. 

Dr.  John  G.  Paton,  speaking  not  long  since  at  a 
meeting  of  students  in  Glasgow,  told  them  how 
useful  he  had  found  the  singing  and  study  of 
hymns  in  fixing  certain  truths  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  New  Hebrides. 


IT  CAN'NOT  BE  DENIED. 

The  Presbyterian  Messenger  of  Pittsburgh 
returns  to  the  question  which  it  asked  three  or 
four  weeks  ago : 

In  answer  to  the  questions  of  The  Messenger 
concerning  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  New  York  Presbytery, 
The  Evangelist  of  May  8  reaffirms  its  charges 
that  a  part  of  the  Presbytery  did  come  into 
the  Presbytery  with  tickets  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  and  according  to  a  preconcerted  definite 
plan  elected  the  commissioners  whose  names 
were  on  the  printed  ticket.  It  gives  a  very 
full  and  minute  statement  as  to  how  it  was 
done.  We  had  hoped  that  there  might  be 
either  a  denial  of  these  charges  or  some  ex¬ 
planation  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  pack  the  General  Assembly  that 
was  to  try  a  judicial  case.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  no  such  de¬ 
nial  or  explanation  has  been  forthcoming. 
We  feel  confident  that  all  fair-minded  men 
will  deeply  regret  that  any  such  course  has 
been  pursued  in  any  of  our  Presbyteries,  and 
we  feel  confident,  loo,  that  no  other  Presby¬ 
tery  has  attempted  anything  of  the  kind.  We 
are  free  to  say  that  if  all  the  commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  bad  been  elected  in  this 
way,  intelligent,  fair-minded  men  could  have 
very  little  respect  for  the  action  of  that  body ; 
but  they  have  not  been  elected  in  any  such 
way.  Such  a  course  cannot  but  injure  those 
who  are  responsible  for  it,  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  injure  the  cause  they  represent. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  assure  our 
contemporary  that  the  case  is  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  wishes  to  believe.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  Church 
— the  last  one  from  the  bounds  of  a  Presby¬ 
tery  full  fifteen  hundred  miles  away — assuring 
us  that  its  conservative  members  were  stirred 
up  to  keep  themselves  solid  by  messages  from 
New  York,  in  view  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
the  impending  at  Saratoga.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  indeed  we  have  the  evidence  before  us, 
that  this  wire-pulling  ramified  nearly  the 
whole  Church.  The  Moderator’s  name  had 
not  yet  appeared,  when  the  above  was  written, 
but  very  likely  several  of  our  conservative  con¬ 
temporaries  could. have  given  it,  and  some¬ 
thing  interesting  on  the  fixing  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  following  his  election ! 

Facts  Are 
Stubborn  Things 

And  all  the  cures  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  are  solid 
facts.  The  testimonials  published  come  from  troth¬ 
ful  people  who  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
have  been  actually  cured.  Words  are  not  strong 
enough  to  express  the  thankfulness  of  those  who 
have  suiTered  for  many  years  and  have  at  last  found 
relief  In  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  These  testimonials  are 
without  parallel  or  precedent  in  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine.  They  prove  beyond  a  question  that 

Hood’s  Ssr. 


Cures 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  vour  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  dm 
The  Evangelist.  If  so  please  remit  the  amonut  tc 
The  Evangelist 

83  Union  uati  N  Y.  City. 


Hood’s  FiUs  cure  all  liver  ills,  biliousness,  jaundice, 
ndigestion,  sick  headache.  25c. 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufactureo 
and  for  sale  by 

T.  Q.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.  Mew  York. 
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Unfortunate  People. 

who  do  not  live  near  the  leac  ing  dairv  regions,  can  now 
use  products  of  each  ilairies  owing  to  tbe  perfect  preser¬ 
vation  of  milk  in  all  its  mother  parity,  as  accomplished 
in  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream. 


Tbe  Nickle  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Cbica^. 


Your  Idle  Money 

11  should  be  earning  at 

least  6%  interest.  You 
m  can  get  that  rate  with- 

taking  chances. 

u  0  We  send  our  pam-  ' 

I  phlet  on  investments 

I  free. 

The  Provident 

Trust  Co  •  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  Tne  Evangelist, 

IOWA  FARM 

i%a:o  JEI.T  csrjk.  G-BS. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loanee  millions  In  22  years'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

SSI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business.  Residence.  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duln  b  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor.  In  ^nperior  and  West  ii^uperinr.  We  send 
list,  of  bargains,  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  tbi  usaijds  of  dollais  foi  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT,  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank.  Duluth,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  Btates.  We  eolicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Dnlnth,  Minn. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NgW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCi'ED  BT  PBIVATB  WIRES. 

Bembers  N.  Y  ,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Orst-class  Invest-  I  niroa^vnani' 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  v  Cal/JIlClH/ 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  for- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Ogw»n'|.|f-|pa 
vprable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  IjCVUI  llilCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  seU  Bill,  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  alt  points ;  also  make 
ifl.  collections  and  Issue  t'ommercial  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propet  ties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Colleetton  of  Rente. 


No  IB  East  leth  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Bqoare. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 
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Ifitiaucial. 


Investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  the  bafety  of  the  Investment  ratiu 
than  to  high  rates  of  interest  we  offer  t  per  cent,  guarantee 
farm  and  cltv  mortgages  m  kde  In  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  semi-annaal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  gola 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  i«cnred  by  same  class  of  mortgage 
Interest  sesal-asnual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  tbe  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

■  CAPITAL,  $l!i00,000. 

Preeldent:— WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  of  theSti 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vtoe-Presidents:- SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Bnlli 
g^New  York  City :  Hon,  MA'IT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonkeri 

"secretary  :-LI VING8TON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Bnllc 


Secretan LI  VIN 
Ing,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer  and  Wei 


Treasurer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BUNNELl 
Helena,  Montana.  _ 

Counsel:— Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Governor  o 
ConnecUent.  _ 

New  York  Office :  Morse  Bnlldlng  ItO  Nsssan  Street,  Ne 
York  City. 

President’s  Oflioe :  Pine  Plains,  nutebeas  do.  N  T. 

Send  fo>  onr  new  book,  giving  full  Information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


THE  WISE 


THE  FOOLISH 


MAN 


When  You  are  Alive 

Is  the  time  to  become  interested  in  Life  Insurance,  and 
learn  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  being  to  furnish  life  insurance,  its  only 
liability  is  the  amount  required  for  death  claims,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  law  of  mortality,  which  has  operated 
with  unvarying  regularity  for  centuries.  Write  to  us 
and  learn  bow  little  it  costs.  You  will  neither  care  for 
nor  need  Life  Insurance 

When  You  are  Dead! 

But  5;ou  will  have  provided  for  your  family  in  time  of 
need  if  insured  in  the 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association 

HOnE  OFFICE : 

Mutual  Reserve  Buildluf,  Broadway  &  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 


MEMBERSHIP . 

RESERVE  EMERGENCY  FUND, 

PAID  TO  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS, 
TOTAL  ASSETS,  OVER 


83,000 

$3,609,326.00 

$18,687,000.00 

$5,000,000.00 


The  charter  of  the  new  University  of  Wales 
provides  that  degrees  in  music  may  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  women.  This  is  distinctly  a  new 
departure,  for,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  an  honorary  Mus. 
Doc.  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  ladies 
have  very  absurdly,  and  not  less  unjustly, 
hitherto  been  debarred  from  musical  degrees. 
Nor  need  tbe  Welsh,  as  has  been  whimsically 
suggested,  have  recourse  to  that  awful  expres¬ 
sion  “Spinster  of  Music.”  Bachelor  is  not 
only  a  recognized  term  in  university  life,  but 
it  was  formerly  applied  to  an  unmarried  wo¬ 
man.  For  example,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “Magnet- 
ick  Lady”  we  find  “He  would  keep  you  a 
bachelor  still  .  .  .  without  a  husband.  ” 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

MONDAY  KVENINO. 

At  the  popular  meeting  held  on  behalf  of 
the  Freedmen,  Dr.  McCook  of  Philadelphia 
presided;  Ministers  Logan,  Carr,  Shaw,  Bar- 
num,  and  President  Sanders  of  Biddle  made 
addresses.  Field  Secretary  Rev.  H.  N.  Payne 
closed  and  showed  the  progess  of  these  people 
since  the  war.  They  now  pay  taxes  on  §370,- 
000,000  of  property.  Still  one-half  of  colored 
children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school, 
and  five  millions  are  not  members  of  a  church. 

TVaSDAY  MORNING. 

An  overture  was  presented  concerning  the 
personal  life  of  members  of  Congress  who 
were  men  of  dissolute  habits.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  action  be  taken. 

In  answer  to  an  overture  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Rochester  declaring  that  the  "Presby¬ 
tery  views  with  apprehension  the  attempt  of 
General  Assembly  to  make  new  definitions  of 
dogma  by  deliverance  and  by  judicial  deci 
sions,  and  expresses  its  conviction  that  no 
doctrinal  statement  which  is  not  explicitly 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate¬ 
chisms  of  the  Church,  is  binding  on  the  olhce 
bearers,”  the  following  action  was  recom¬ 
mended  :  The  General  Assembly  has  never 
undertaken  to  make  new  definitions  of  dogma 
either  by  deliverance  or  judicial  decision, 
and  we  hope  that  this  declaration  by  former 
Assemblies,  repeated  by  this  General  Assem- 
ly,  will  allay  the  apprehensions  of  our  worthy 
brethren  of  this  Presbytery. 

Home  Missions  had  the  floor,  and  the  report 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D. ,  of 
Portland.  Oregon.  There  are  1,821  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  women  have  123  schools,  with 
368  teachers  and  9,061  scholars.  The  receipts 
were  $902,690,  but  the  Board  closes  with  a 
debt  of  $268,648,  of  which  $101,000  is  of  the 
Woman’s  Society,  and  $66,000  from  the  debt 
of  1893  leaving  $71,000  as  the  added  debt  of 
the  Board  itself.  The  falling  off  of  legacies 
this  year,  however,  nearly  equalled  the  debt. 
In  order  to  meet  the  estimates  for  the  coming 
year  and  to  pay  the  debt,  there  will  be  needed 
$1,238,831,40.  The  Sunday  following  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday  is  to  be  rallying  day  for 
Home  Missions  for  the  Sunday-schools  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  In  his  speech 
following.  Dr.  Brown  claimed  superiority  for 
the  West  over  the  East,  because  the  best  men 
were  sent  West,  and  then  drew  a  graphic  pioi| 
ture  of  the  condition  of  society  in  the  West 
and  its  relation  to  the  East.  A  high  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  missionary  and  his  wife.  If 
ministers  were  not  splendid  financiers  they 
could  not  get  along  as  they  do.  A  more 
eloquent  plea  for  Home  Missions  has  not  been 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  in  years. 

Secretary  McMillan  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
the  work,  showing  that  the  Board  had  done 
well  under  the  circumstances.  The  reason 
that  the  means  are  not  forthcoming  is  because 
so  many  pastors  do  not  earnestly  present  the 
case,  if  at  all.  Then  followed  some  graphic 
sketches  of  his  own  experience  on  the  Home 
Mission  field.  Earnest  speeches  followed  by 
Messrs.  Mundy,  Chapman,  Barton,  Rhein- 
hart.  Miller,  and  Howell. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  report  on  Theological  Seminaries  came 
up  again  Tuesday,  afternoon,  and  occupied  the 
whole  session.  Dr.  Hillis  of  Chicago  made  a 
strong  argument  against  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  majority  report,  and  was  followed  by 
Elder  Sheppard  of  Philadelphia.  Judge  Walker 
of  Indianapolis  and  Hon.  John  H.  Osborne  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  also  spoke  for  the  minority,  and 
Dr.  Breed  of  Chicago,  Ramsdell  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Profs.  Craig  and  Young  for  the  major¬ 
ity  report.  The  vote  stood  487  for  the  report 
and  115  against  it. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  popular  meeting  on  behalf  of  Home  Mis 
sions  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  John  Hall.  The 
venerable  foreign  missionary.  Dr.  McGilvary 
of  Laos,  led  the  devotions.  Dr.  Little  of  Texas 
told  how,  in  local  phrase,  it  was  necessary  to 
round  up  Christians  and  sometimes  rebrand 
them.  Dr.  Brown  of  Portland  told  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Whitman  and  Spalding  and  of  the 
result  of  their  heroism  and  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Hillis  of  Chicago  spoke  for  the  Central 
West,  and  made  an  address  that  increased  the 
reputation  he  had  made  by  his  great  speech  on 
the  seminaries.  He  showed  how  the  country 
must  supply  these  cities  with  the  men  who 
should  save  them.  Dr.  Chapman  of  California 
also  made  an  able  address. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Dr.  Murphy  of  Baltimore,  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  South,  was  felicitously  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Duffield  of  the  Committee  on 
Correspondence.  His  address  was  a  happy  one, 
breathing  the  most  fraternal  spirit,  and  was 
responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  by  the  Moder¬ 
ator. 

Dr.  Purvis  of  Princeton  made  the  report  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Board  were  $843,411,  of  which 
the  Woman’s  Board  gave  $824,003,  while  the 
expenditures  were  $995,921,  and  the  deficiency 
is  $152,510. 

There  have  been  added  3,141  members;  the 
whole  number  of  churches  is  436,  and  of 
communicants  80,458.  Missions  are  prose 
cuted  in  12  countries  at  108  stations  and  592 
out-stations.  There  are  208  ordained  mission¬ 
aries,  36  male  and  18  female  medical  mission¬ 
aries,  with  858  men  and  635  women  engaged  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  The  native  ordained 
missionaries  number  239,  with  1,835  helpers, 
76  students  are  in  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  boarding  schools  there  are  2,119  boys 
and  1,884  girls,  and  in  day  schools  18,271  boys 
and  8,286  girls,  a  total  of  80,460.  The  natives 
have  contributed  $86,764  to  the  work.  In  the 
26  hospitals  266,461  patients  have  been  treated. 
Six  missionaries  have  fallen  asleep,  and  54 
new  missionaries  have  been  sent  out,  of  whom 
19  were  men  and  35  women.  While  the 
churches  fell  short  over  $50,000,  the  women 
come  within  $5,000  of  the  last  year’s  figure, 
and  the  young  people’s  societies  made  an  ad¬ 
vance.  It  was  noticed  that  the  women  gave 
more  than  the  churches  themselves,  showing 
a  neglect  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  Ses¬ 
sions.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  advance  on  last 
year’s  gifts  will  be  needed  for  the  work  this 
year.  The  Board  was  dirceted  to  go  forward 
with  the  work  on  the  scale  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Purves  claimed  that  Foreign  Mission 
work  was  the  measure  of  the  Church’s  belief 
in  her  creed.  It  also  measures  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  said  he  was  not  dismayed  by 
the  debt,  because  the  financial  ability  of  the 
Church  was  growing.  The  Board  has  been 
very  careful.  All  departments  of  work  are 
included  in  it.  In  this  age  of  criticism  we  must 
get  down  to  the  bed  rock  of  Christianity. 

The  missionary  work  shows  the  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  in  its  prosecution.  This  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  world-wide  review  of  the  origin  of 
missions.  Missions  have  revolutionized  the 
Christian  experience  of  the  century.  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  looking  out  of  themselves,  and 
the  young  are  now  engaged  in  this  work ; 


woman  has  found  a  new  life  in  this  work  with 
a  great  spiritual  blessing.  This  spirit  has  also 
entered  all  our  institutions.  It  brings  us  to 
the  crucial  test  of  our  supernatural  Christian¬ 
ity.  This  is  the  stronghold  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Here  we  stand.  Brotherhoods  have 
no  other  safe  foundation.  Naturalistic  re¬ 
ligion  has  nothing  in  common  with  Foreign 
Missions.  This  work  shows  clearly  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regenerating  man,  the 
only  power  sufficient  to  do  this ;  examples  of 
this  are  now  seen  all  around  the  world.  The 
speech  was  a  strong  one. 

Dr.  McGilvary  of  Laos  was  distressed  by 
what  had  not  been  done,  however  great  their 
success  had  been.  Even  he  had  just  begun 
to  know  the  extent  of  his  mission.  This  dear 
old  man  pleaded,  with  tears,  that  the  openings 
be  occupied.  They  were  everywhere  wel¬ 
comed.  The  greatest  trials  of  missions  are 
their  inability  to  answer  the  calls  made  on 
them.  This  field  needs  twenty  men,  twenty 
ladies,  and  thirty  physicians.  Dr  Phraner, 
who  has  a  son  on  mission  ground,  earnestly 
emphasized  this  plea,  and  told  what  he  learned 
of  the  great  opening  in  Siam  in  his  recent 
tour  around  the  world.  At  this  point  a  physi¬ 
cian  arose  and  said,  I  want  to  meet  the  Board 
in  answer  to  this  appeal  (Elder  E.  D.  Brooks, 
M.D. ,  of  Flushing,  Mich.).  Missionaries  H. 
C.  Velte  of  Lahore,  India,  and  W.  M.  Hayes  of 
Shantung,  China,  also  spoke. 

The  death  of  ex-Moderator  Rev.  George  P. 
Hayes  was  announced  and  received  with  great 
sorrow,  and  prayer  was  offered.  [This  was 
corrected  the  following  day  by  substituting 
the  name  of  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Hayes,  D.D.,  a 
brother  of  the  Ex-Moderator,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Allegheny,  May  23.  j 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Dr.  Breed  of  Chicago,  in  presenting  the  re¬ 
port  on  Publication  and  Sunday-schools,  which 
report  has  already  been  noticed,  called  ear¬ 
nest  attention  to  the  danger  of  teaching  infi¬ 
delity  in  the  Sunday-school  and  of  defiling 
the  minds  of  our  youth  with  impure  literature. 
The  Board  was  authorized  to  publish  a  paper, 
in  which  to  present  its  cause.  This  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  give  the  Board  a  chance  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  work, 
in  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  leads  with 
over  6,000  societies. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  had  had  168 
applications  for  gifts  or  loans  for  churches, 
and  46  for  manses,  for  $79,220  from  the  gen- 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


To  have  the  best  results 


REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Claveland  Baking  Powder  Co., New  Yuk, 
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eral  fund  and  $70,280  from  the  loan  fund  for 
churches,  and  $22,925  for  manses.  $52,024  was 
given  by  the  churches,  and  the  balance  from 
other  sources,  making  the  total  receipts  $94,* 
888.  From  the  Loan  Fund  $197,736  have  been 
received,  and  $84,539  from  the  Manse  Fund; 
$220,000  are  coming  from  the  Stuart  legacy. 
The  Board  furnishes  designs  for  church  edi¬ 
fices.  Maurice  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  report,  has  the  uncommon  honor 
of  resisting  the  temptation  to  make  a  speech. 
Secretary  Erskine  N.  White,  D.  D. ,  spoke 
briefly  for  the  cause  and  effectively. 

Dr.  Mabie  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
Baptist  General  Conference  now  in  session  in 
Saratoga  in  a  brief  speech,  and  expressed  a 
de.sire,  if  practicable,  for  a  union  meeting. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  reported 
through  Dr.  Birch  that  $45,716  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  and  so  appropriated  as  to  secure  the 
payment  of  double  the  amount  of  debts  on  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  to  supplement  the  payment  of 
teachers.  In  the  schools  aided  221  have  been 
converted ;  56  theological  students  in  semin¬ 
aries  came  from  these  institutions.  Syste¬ 
matic  Bible  study  is  required.  Secretary  E. 
C.  Ray,  D.  D. ,  followed,  show’ing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trained  Christian  teachers  and  of  a 
higher  Christian  education. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENtNO. 

No  more  moving  sight  has  been  seen  by  the 
Assembly  than  that  which  was  presented  from 
the  platform  filled  with  the  officers  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Board  and  its  missionaries 
present.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  presided  and 
opened  with  an  earnest  address.  Rev.  W.  P. 
Chalfant  of  China  said  that  only  one  Chinese 
in  ten  can  read  his  own  language,  and  one 
woman  in  10,000.  They  are  crowded  together, 
as  if  2,5,000,000  were  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  would  not  have  us  expect  too  much  of  con¬ 
verts  now.  Their  awful  poverty  keeps  them 
down. 

Rev.  George  A.  Ford  of  Syria  said :  Syria 
is  at  the  roadway  of  the  nations.  ^  The  Turkish 
Government  is  not  always  hostile  to  the  work, 
but  often  helpful.  The  people  are  high  in  the 
scale  of  unevangelized  people,  and  this  a 
greater  argument  for  seeking  their  conversion. 
80,000  Syrians  have  gone  to  South  America, 
Australia,  and  the  United  States  in  six  years. 
They  have  great  cheerfulness  and  tact.  Their 
language,  the  Arabic,  is  spoken  over  large 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  through  this 
language  the  Bible  is  to  reach  millions.  There 
is  enough  virtue  in  Islam  to  be  reformed. 
The  nominal  Christians  are  also  easy  to  be 
reached. 

Rev.  O.  F.  Wisnerof  Canton,  China,  referred 
to  the  difficulties  a  Chinaman  met  with  in 
changing  his  religion,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  worship  of  ancestors.  We  have  already  a 
great  plant  for  educational  and  medical  and 
evangelizing  work. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Coan  of  Persia  said :  This  is  also 
a  strategic  point.  There  are  8.000,000  of  ac 
cessible  Mahometans.  There  are  150,000  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  Nestorians.  He  told  how  they 
reached  the  people.  Many  Mahometans  are 
believers,  and  their  women  rejoice  to  know 
that  Christ  loves  woman  as  well  as  man. 
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MEETINGS  AT  SABATOOA. 

Before  any  of  the  formal  meetings  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  General  Assembly  were  held, 
there  was  a  little  prayer-meeting  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  in  a  private  house,  at  which  all  of  the 
missionaries  and  some  of  their  friends  were 
gathered.  Dr.  Ellinwood  presided,  calling  on 
Dr.  McGilvary,  Dr.  Duffield  and  others  for 
prayer,  while  a  number  of  missionaries  added 
a  few  words  from  their  own  experience  on  the 
power  of  prayer.  Mr.  Leyenberger  of  China 
spoke  of  the  number  of  converts  who  have 
come  in  from  the  ranks  of  the  aged,  profess 
ing  the  Christian  life  when  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Hayes  of  China  spoke 
of  the  power  of  sympathy  as  a  means 
for  winning  souls.  Mrs.  Chalfant  said  that 
prayer  had  bad  a  new  meaning  to  her  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  riot,  when  earnest  and 
hasty  petitions  were  offered  between  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  mob.  Mr.  Leonard  told  how  the 
thought  of  Christ,  the  same  to  day  as  in  the 
past,  had  helped  a  soul  into  the  kingdom. 
Mrs.  Coulter  gave  some  reminiscences  of 
Ningpo,  and  Mrs.  Kelley  said  that  in  their 
days  of  terror  from  the  mobs  in  San  Francisco, 
they  felt  safe  in  the  cordon  of  prayer  sur¬ 
rounding  them. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday  carried  on  by 
the  women  of  all  the  Boards,  held  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  Mrs.  Nason  of  Northern  New 
"York  presided.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in 
our  work,  she  felt  that  we  could  be  strong 
because  of  the  holy  fellowship  which  unites 
us,  and  she  gave  a  short  statement  in  regard 
to  the  seven  Boards. 

In  the  report  for  “Woman’s  Work  for  Wo¬ 
man.”  several  instances  were  given  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  page,  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  for  the  secretaries  of  literature 
in  our  auxiliaries,  women  of  infinite  tact,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  perseverance  be  chosen. 

Mrs.  Turner  of  Philadelphia  gave  a  report 
for  the  children’s  magazine,  “Over  Sea  and 
Land.  ”  She  said  it  was  not  to  be  an  obituary 
for  “Children’s  Work,”  which  was  no  more 
dead  than  we  are  when  we  take  a  new  name 
and  start  life  in  a  new  home.  This  is  a  case 
of  a  happy  marriage  where  a  new  name  has 
been  assumed,  but  the  old  life  goes  on.  This 
union  magazine  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis 
sions  is  to  educate  our  young  people  on  the 
missionary  side,  and  the  study  is  not  to  be  an 
elective,  but  a  foundation  study.  There  are 
one  million  boys  and  girls  in  our  Church  who 
are  to  be  thus  educated.  It  already  has  won 
the  boys’  approval,  who  say  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  “kid’s  magazine,  but  is  all  right.”  This 
spring  its  circulation  numbered  over  19,000, 
but  our  aim  is  for  25,000  this  year.  Miss  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  new  editor,  also  spoke  a  few  words 
in  its  behalf,  giving  as  its  motto  the  words 
Napoleon  wrote  on  a  clock  in  one  of  his  coun¬ 
try  bouses:  “It  knows  not  how  to  go  back,” 
She  told  the  Hindu  story  of  the  origin  of  evil : 
how  the  Lie  broke  loose  from  its  enclosure, 
and  how  Truth,  sent  in  pursuit,  could  never 
catch  up ;  but  in  our  Christian  story  Truth 
has  caught  up,  and  the  thought  for  our  work 
is  not  stagnation,  but  constant  motion. 

The  new  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
women  for  the  coming  year,  as  stated  by  Mrs. 
MeEweii’s  paper  and  Mrs.  Fry,  includes,  be¬ 
sides  many  new  buildings  and  special  objects, 
the  support  of  twelve  new  missionaries. 

India  is  made  up  of  villages,  so  Miss  Bab¬ 
bitt’s  talk  on  Village  Work  gave  an  insight 
into  the  methods.  She  pointed  put  on  her 
map  the  three  missions,  and  among  other 
things  told  the  story  of  the  sweet  old  lady 
with  white  hair  and  brown  eyes,  and  the 
white  chudah  showing  she  was  a  widow,  who 
greeted  them  so  cordially  on  one  of  their  vil¬ 
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lage  trips.  Six  years  before  she  had  beard 
Mrs.  Ewing,  and  without  other  instruction 
had  thrown  away  her  idols,  and  had  been 
trying  to  live  a  Christian  life.  Miss  Babbitt 
appealed  to  the  young  people  of  this  land  to 
give  their  lives  to  this  blessed  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  of  Laos  sang  “There  is  a 
Happy  Land”  in  the  Laos  tongue,  and  their 
sweet  voices  made  us  realize  how  effective  the 
story  of  Christ  would  be  from  their  lips.  Mrs. 
Dodd  spoke  especially  of  the  privileges  of  Laos 
women.  The  birth  of  a  girl  is  hailed  with 
joy.  and  she  grows  up  to  have  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  her  brother  except  that  she  is  not 
sent  to  school,  and  in  her  home  life  learns 
much  that  would  be  better  unlearned ;  but 
she  is  allowed  great  freedom  and  opportunities 
for  marriage  are  frequent,  since  the  girls  are 
allowed  to  go  to  market  and  out  on  the  street 
alone.  When  married,  it  is  the  husband  who 
must  leave  his  family  and  cleave  to  his  wife; 
but  the  happy  wife  and  mother  has  reached 
the  summit  of  human  existence  when  her 
children  grow  up  around  her.  The  Laos 
women  are  susceptible  to  the  truth  and  are 
converted  at  all  ages.  Their  simplicity  of  faith 
is  a  constant  rebuke  to  those  brought  up  in 
Christian  lands. 

Mrs.  Kelley  told  of  the  building  of  our  Home 
for  Chinese  Girls  in  San  Francisco,  and  how 
the  first  convert  laid  the  cornerstone.  Three 
months  after,  the  Home  was  dedicated,  and  a 
rescue  was  made  the  first  night.  They  bad 
their  first  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
the  Christian  Chinese  furnished  the  pig  for 
the  feast.  The  price  paid  for  these  poor  slave 
girls  is  from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  and  each  rescue 
is  attended  with  danger. 

Mrs.  Chalfant  spoke  of  the  different  classes 
of  Chinese  women,  very  much  like  us  by  na¬ 
ture,  but  totally  different  by  education ;  by 
her  own  free-will  development  the  Chinese 
woman  is  a  great  many  things,  sometimes  ad- 
mairble,  sometimes  despicable,  but  always  a 
creature  to  be  yearned  over  by  those  who 
know  what  Christ  is.  Her  birth  is  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  that  of  a  little  girl  in  Laos.  The 
father  does  not  count  her  when  asked  the 
number  of  his  children.  She  remains  at  home 
to  learn  all  that  is  worst  in  heathen  society, 
and  her  marriage,  about  w'hich  she  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  say,  is  practically  the  life  of 
a  slave,  with  no  love  to  make  all  things  sweet 
and  easy  to  bear.  She  may  be  so  pleasantly 
placed  and  she  herself  so  sweetly  prepared  for 
life  that  she  will  meet  her  duties  easily  and 
willingly.  Oftener  she  is  placed  otherwise. 
Sometimes  she  escapes  from  her  fate  by  opi- 
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um,  which  stifles  her  nobler, qualities.  Women 
of  this  class  in  the  time  of  the  riots  went  out 
and  helped  the  men,  exhibiting  the  most  in¬ 
human  and  incredible  brutality.  There  are 
those  who  defy  the  existing  laws  and  leave 
their  homes.  To  another  class  belongs  the 
woman  who  longs  for  purification  of  heart. 
She  performs  all  the  religious  duties  she 
knows  and  is  unsatisfied.  She  tries  sect  after 
sect,  and  comes  to  us  finally,  saying  she  has 
heard  that  we  have  a  religion  that  will  give 
peace  and  purity.  Again,  there  is  the  woman 
who  practices  works  of  merit  in  order  to  have 
a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  her  account 
when  she  goes  to  the  spirit  world.  She  knows 
sorrow  and  remorse,  but  her  spiritual  life  is 
too  shallow  to  know  repentance.  Mrs.  Chal- 
fant  contrasted  the  happy  condition  of  the 
Christian  women  with  the  unconverted,  and 
in  closing  said:  “The  duty  of  bringing  Christ 
to  these  people  is  mine  for  me  and  yours  for 
you,  but,  like  a  half-fare  permit  on  a  railroad, 
not  transferable.  ” 

The  story  of  her  visits  to  the  zenanas  of  In¬ 
dia  was  told  by  Mrs.  Gillespie,  and  after  the 
conclusion  a  few  closing  words  were  spoken 
by  Mr.  Dulles.  He  is  glad  of  the  splendidly 
organized  work  of  the  women  over  this  land, 
but  is  sorry  that  the  men  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  outstripped  in  the  gifts  made  this 
year. 


Western  New  York  and  portions  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  visited  by  unusually  heavy 
rains  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  there  has 
been  immense  loss  and  discomfort  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  Cloud  bursts  added  in  not  a  few 
instances  to  the  otherwise  heavy  down  pour. 
The  fine  city  of  Williamsport  was  a  chief  suf¬ 
ferer,  and  the  water  was  said  to  be  higher  at 
many  points  in  that  state  than  during  the 
almost  unprecedented  flood  of  five  years  ago. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

THVBSUAT  MOKNIMG. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  a  commis¬ 
sioner  from  New  York  City,  rose  to  a  question 
of  privilege,  and  referred  to  an  article  in  The 
Evangelist  which  stated  that  there  was  no  rule 
that  in  the  election  of  Moderator  be  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  majority  of  votes,  and  therefore  Dr. 
Brown  was  elected.  In  doing  this  he  referred 
to  The  Evangelist  as  a  paper  “reputed  to  he  a 
religious  paper,  ”  and  with  other  like  words.  A 
member  rose  and  protested  against  such  a  free 
advertisement  of  any  paper  in  the  Assembly.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  manual  of  the 
Assembly  just  prepared  by  the  Clerk,  there  is 
no  rule  on  this  subject. 

On  being  spoken  to  on  the  subject  Dr. 
Roberts  acknowledged  that  the  omission  was 
an  important  one,  and  would  be  supplied  when 
a  new  edition  was  printed.  It  w'as  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  of  1887. 

Notwithstanding  a  thousand  copies  of  The 
Evangelist  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  for  dis¬ 
tribution  there  was  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  to 
be  had  Friday  night,  and  a  week  before  the 
same  number  were  taken  by  Saturday  night. 

A  dispute  arose  between  ex-Moderators 
Young  and  Craig  concerning  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  to  be  heard  without 
limit  in  a  judicial  case,  and  this  right  was 
affirmed. 

The  Assembly  was  then  constituted  as  a 
court,  and  warned  by  the  Moderator  not  to 
indulge  in  demonstrations  of  any  kind.  The 
decision  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  was  then  read, 
and  also  his  appeal  from  that  decision  to  the 
Assembly.  Half  an  hour  was  occupied  in 
reading  the  papers  in  the  case.  The  appeal 
was  then  entertained,  and  is  as  follows : 

The  Charges  against  Dr.  Smith  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Charge  I.  not  sustained. 

Charob  II. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  charges  the  Rev.  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  being  a  minister  in 
said  Church  and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati,  with  teaching,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspira¬ 
tion,  contrary  to  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  control  the  in¬ 
spired  writers  in  their  composition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  to  make  their  utterances 
absolutely  truthful,  t.  e. ,  free  from  error  when 
interpreted  in  their  natual  and  intended  sense. 

Charge  III. 

While  alleging  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
inspired  and  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  with  denying  in  fact  their  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  in  which  inspiration  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves  and  by  the  Confession 
of  Faith. 

The  Finding  and  Judgment  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery. 

Charges  II.  and  III.  have  thus  been  proved, 
and  Dr.  Smith  is  found  guilty  of  both  these 
Charges;  therefore. 

The  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  sitting  as  a 
Court,  is,  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith.  D.D.,  be,  and  hereby  is,  suspended 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
until  such  time  as  he  shall  make  manifest  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Presbytery,  his  renunciation 
of  the  errors  he  has  been  found  to  hold,  and 
his  solemn  purpose  no  longer  to  teach  or 
propagate  them. 

At  the  same  time  Presbytery  expresses  the 
kindest  feelings  toward  Prof.  Smith,  and  it 
makes  this  disposition  of  the  case  only  because 
the  interests  of  truth  imperatively  demand  it. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
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From  this  decision  be  appealed  to  the  Synod 
of  Ohio  on  twelve  grounds.  Synod  voted  not  to 
sustain  the  appeal,  the  largest  vote  in  favor 
being  61  against  78. 

From  this  decision  Dr.  Smith  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

**  Having,  obtained  no  relief  from  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  I  now  appeal  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  highest  court  of  the  Church.  I  pray 
your  venerable  body  to  review  the  action  of 
the  Synod  by  which  the  decision  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  confirmed.  I  pray  you  to  issue  the 
case  in  accordance  with  justice  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  to  reverse  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  court  and  to  restore  me  to 
the  exercise  of  my  ministry,  from  which  I 
have  been  excluded,  having  in  submission  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  suffered  this  pri¬ 
vation  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  ” 

He  alleges  twelve  specifications  of  error,  and 
closed  as  follows : 

“These  errors,  as  alleged,  having  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  and 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio, 
are  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  venerable 
body  and  submitted  to  your  judgment,  in 
the  hope  that  your  action  may  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  justice  and  right,  and  may  promote 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church.”  A  full 
abstract  of  Prof.  Smith’s  argument  will  appear 
next  week. 

Dr.  William  McKibben  of  Cincinnati,  O. , 
then  presented  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Pros¬ 
ecuting  Committee.  For  the  first  hour  and  a 
half  bis  argument  was  rather  a  sermon  on 
verbal  inspiration,  exalting  the  importance  of 
inspiration,  and  withal  showing  that  different 
statements  by  different  writers  of  the  same 
thing,  as,  for  example,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  were  consistent 
with  inspiration ;  and  in  this  he  shifted  to  the 
ground  of  plenary  inspiration,  which  Dr.  Smith 
bolds  as  strongly  as  any  one.  This  bad  no 
particular  bearing  on  the  controversy.  He 
then  showed  the  position  of  the  Reformers  on 
this  question  and  of  the  New  School  divines, 
that  they  believed  in  plenary  inspiration ;  but 
he  failed  to  disprove  what  Dr.  Smith  contends 
for,  that  neither  in  the  Bible  nor  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  is  there  any  authoritative  definition  of 
inspiration.  He  then  took  up  Dr.  Smith’s 
pamphlet  and  considered  his  statements  con¬ 
cerning  inaccuracies  and  misstatements  of  his¬ 
torical  matter  in  Chronicles, followed  by  an  able 
discussion  against  the  double  authorship  of 
Isaiah.  In  closing  he  reviewed  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  origin  of  the  case  and  of  its 
trial  before  the  Presbytery,  and  traversed  the 
grounds  of  appeal  by  Dr.  Smith.  Twice  he 
made  corrections  or  explanations  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Prof.  Smith,  and  all  in  the  best 
spirit.  Dr.  McKibbin  spoke  three  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes.  His  voice  was  pitched 
too  high  to  be  heard  with  pleasure,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  session,  which  continued  un¬ 
til  half  past  nine,  was  ended,  many  of  the 
judges  were  oblivious  to  sound  and  sense. 
Many  were  disappointed  that  he  did  not,  on 
the  whole,  make  a  stronger  argument  for  his 
side.  Its  special  weakness  was  its  irrelevancy 
to  the  precise  issues  of  the  case. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Dr  Duffield  of  the  Committee  on  Corre¬ 
spondence  introduced  the  delegation  from  the 
Baptist  National  Missionary  Convention,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter  Seminary ;  Prof.  George  W.  Northrup, 
D. D.,  of  Chicago  Seminary;  Prof.  Alvah 
Hovey  of  Newton  Seminary;  Hon.  C.  W. 
Kinsling,  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Morehouse,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  Missions.  Dr.  Strong  brought 
the  greetings  of  3,000,000  Baptists,  and  de¬ 
sired  friendship  and  fellowship,  and  expressed 
highest  admiration  for  Presbyterian  order  and 
learning  and  fidelity  to  the  truth.  We  both 


believed  with  the  Reformers,  we  are  Calvin¬ 
ists,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  materialistic 
ideas.  Our  differences  are  as  grains  of  sand 
compared  with  the  mass  of  the  earth.  “  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water.”  While  we  are  one  in 
heart,  external  unity  is  not  so  very  important. 
Let  the  great  things  move  us  to  greater  effort 
to  subdue  the  world  to  Christ.  Dr.  Northrup 
would  bring  all  Christian  bodies  into  closest 
relations.  Differences  have  been  exaggerated 
unduly  in  comparison  with  the  truths  held  in 
common,  and  in  view  of  the  forms  of  infidelity 
which  confront  us.  The  Presbyterian  Assem¬ 
bly  is  the  most  powerful  representative  body 
in  the  world.  Systematic  theology  is  not  so 
vital  to  Christian  life  as  we  sometimes  think. 
Wesley  and  Finney  had  a  passion  for  souls. 
We  have  not  yet  taken  in  God’s  thoughts  in 
regard  to  salvation.  The  Moderator  made  a 
happy  response.  Blesst  be  the  tie  that  binds, 
was  sung. 

The  trial  of  Prof.  Smith  was  resumed.  Elder 
Daniel  H.  Shields  of  the  Prosecuting  Commit¬ 
tee  made  an  argument  on  several  technicali¬ 
ties  of  the  complaint  and  on  the  question  of 
inerrancy  and  mistakes,  making  much  the 
same  points  as  Dr.  McKibben.  He  held  that 
the  offense  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  religion.  A 
lawyer,  like  Mr.  MacDougall  he  reiterated  his 
conclusions  with  much  emphasis. 

Dr.  Smith  was  then  heard  for  an  hour.  He 
would  dissipate  the  impression  which  had 
been  made  that  he  did  not  prize  and  love  the 
Bible  and  hold  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The 
question  is.  What  is  the  Bible,  and  how  much 
had  God  to  do  with  its /orm?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  student.  He  held  to  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  The  Psalms  are  not 
categorical  affirmations  in  theology.  They 
give  us  the  experience  of  pious  souls. 

He  does  not  teach  the  unprofitableness  of 
Scripture  in  any  part,  although  it  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  made  profitable  in  many  parts.  He 
did  not  put  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
writers  on  a  par  with  those  who  are  said  to  be 
inspired  orators.  The  question  is.  Is  he  amen¬ 
able  to  discipline  for  bis  views?  Is  he  un 
worthy  to  continue  as  a  minister  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church?  Searching  the  Scriptures  is 
not  cross-questioning  the  Almighty,  but  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth.  Examining  the  Scriptures 
is  not  examining  their  Author.  How  did  God 
construct  them,  not  how  ought  He  to  have 
done  it.  The  Chronicles  omitted  the  darker 
features  of  David’s  life,  and  this  is  consistent 
with  inspiration.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the 
writer  will  appear.  A  statment  of  a  fact  is 
not  a  crime.  He  is  speaking  of  a  prenent 
Bible.  Discrepancies  have  not  all  come  in 
with  changes  in  the  text.  The  Bible,  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  inspired  in  spite  of  these 
things.  It  always  had  the  power  it  now  has, 
and  that  is  inerrancy  enough. 

He  did  not  say  that  the  Chronicler  was 
biased,  but  that  his  personal  equation  appears 
in  what  he  wrote.  Dr.  Green  says:  “Each 
abridged  the  history  in  his  own  way  and 
selected  what  he  preferred.”  Human  motives 
and  purposes  infiuenced  the  writer  even  under 
inspiration.  His  point  of  view  infiuenced  his 
choice  of  material.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not 
necessary  to  Christian  faith.  We  want  a  the¬ 
ory  which  will  account  for  all  the  facts  of  the 
record.  Is  the  theory  of  inerrancy  so  funda¬ 
mental,  so  vital,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
held  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel?  God 
works  by  imperfect  means,  making  weakness 
strength.  Some  interpret  the  Bible  as  if  Moses 
and  David  had  the  whole  Gospel.  “The  law 
made  nothing  perfect.”  Truth  is  added  to 
truth.  The  appeal  to  the  original  autographs 
is  weak  and  vain.  One  may  hold  what  he 
pleases  about  these;  we  are  concerned  with 
existing  Scriptures.  The  doctrine  of  inerrancy 


is  new  doctrine.  Not  a  sentence  in  any  Prot¬ 
estant  symbol,  or  our  own  Confession,  asserts 
it.  It  is  also  unnecessary  doctrine  and  does 
not  help  to  defend  the  faith  of  the  churches. 

It  is  dangerous  doctrine,  substituting  a  lost 
document  for  the  present  Scriptures.  The 
Spirit  bears  witness  now  by  and  with  the 
Word  we  have.  The  words  “immediately  in¬ 
spired”  were  intended  to  refute  the  Roman 
Catholic  do  strine  of  mediate  inspiration  of  the 
versions.  The  “ipsissima  verba”  of  many 
passages  cannot  be  recovered.  The  other  side 
say  “there  is  no  substantial  error”  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  Scripture,  which  opinion  gives  away  their 
case  and  opens  the  way  to  any  amount  of  in¬ 
dividual  construction.  Theological  theories 
cannot  be  read  into  the  Confession.  Is  not 
the  platform  broad  enough  for  both  parties 
to  stand  on?  The  Assembly’s  action  on  iner¬ 
rancy  was  not  taken  when  his  book  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  cannot  fairly  be  made  active.  There 
is  danger  of  destroying  liberty  of  conscience 
and  reason.  Minor  differences  should  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  so  large  a  communion. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  of  Cleveland  was 
then  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 
His  address  was  so  able  and  of  so  admirable 
a  spirit  that  we  give  it  entire : 

Mr.  Moderator  and  Brethren:  Upon  an  occa¬ 
sion  our  Lord  began  by  saying  unto  the  multi¬ 
tudes:  “What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?”  and  the 
same  question  may  again  be  asked  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  here  assembled.  We  have  come  up  here 
to  look  upon  a  heretic  on  trial ;  he  has  loomed 
up  behind  Home  Missions  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  ;  we  discussed  Seminaries,  but  had  our 
eyes  on  Smith ;  we  flutterd  about  with  an 
olive  branch  for  the  Southern  Church  and  the 
electric  dove  has  brought  it  back  with  old- 
time  regularity,  withered  and  crushed.  But 
yesterday  the  man  in  the  background  strode 
to  the  footlights,  and  many  looked  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  invisible  schism.  Mr.  Mod¬ 
erator,  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  being 
bom  in  Kentucky,  but  so  great  is  my  love  for 
Presbyterianism  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  I  came  to  this  trial  as  I  went  to  the  trial 
of  Synod  in  Cincinnati,  with  the  intensest 
convictions  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  case 
certain  conditions  were  found  to  exist,  name¬ 
ly,  that  if  in  Prof.  Smith,  as  successfully  set 
forth  to  my  judgment  by  the  Prosecuting 
Committee,  there  should  be  found  a  man  deny¬ 
ing  the  infallibility  of  the  Sriptures  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  life,  a  man  vitally  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  facts  and  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  a  man  encouraging  disloyalty  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  a  man  persistently 
impugning  what  must  be  beyond  doubt  a  fun¬ 
damental,  clean-cut  doctrine  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  then  for  such  a  man  there  can 
be  but  one  thing  —  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  lower  judicatories. 

But  now  we  have  seen  the  man  and  heard 
his  words.  We  have  seen  the  man.  If  you 
decree  that  he  must  live  as  a  heretic,  it  must 
be  that  he  shall  go  down  as  the  most  gentle- 
spirited  heretic  that  ever  stood  at  the  bar  of 
ecclesiastical  condemnation,  and  a  question 
breathed  yesterday  more  than  once,  was  this : 
“Is  it  possible  that  our  Church  has  no  room 
within  itself  for  a  man  with  such  a  tempera¬ 
ment.  ?”  Can  there  not  be  compression  with¬ 
out  excision  in  such  a  case?  Must  we  give 
over  to  the  world  or  the  lecture  platform  an  in¬ 
tellect  so  trained  that  it  could  render  so  won¬ 
derful  a  defense  as  that  of  yesterday,  an  in¬ 
tellectual  process  so  keen  that  it  might  well 
forego  the  humorous  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  leaving  it  to  others  to  give  nursery  para¬ 
phrases  of  the  Deutero- Isaiah  anthology. 

It  has  not  been  shown  to  us  that  we  have 
on  trial  here  a  persistent  and  malicious  eccle¬ 
siastical  mischief-maker.  Some  men  seek 
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after  the  day  of  bis  ordination.  Thank  Ood 
for  that,  for  how  beautiful  on  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  those  who  are  not  forced  to 
stand  in  Chinese  shoes.  For  how  else  can  one 
run  and  not  be  weary,  or  walk  and  not  faint? 

Rev.  Oeorge  E.  Kalb  would  restore  to  his 
ministerial  standing  one  of  such  a  spirit  as 
Prof.  Smith.  He  himself  was  an  Old  School 
man.  His  utterances  about  the  Chronicler  are 
not  the  basis  for  an  indictment.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  Confession  of  Faith  set  forth  no  the¬ 
ory  of  inspiration,  and  the  appellant  holds  to 
the  Confession.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church 
proposes  to  discipline  those  who  bold  with  the 
appellant,  she  has  on  hand  a  large  job.  These 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly  tell  us  that  the 
Assembly  once  had  a  Bible,  and  may  again 
some  time  find  one. 

Elder  McDougall  of  Cincinnati  spoke  for  the 
majority  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  The  Assembly 
last  year  used  the  only  Constitutional  method 
of  determining  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  a 
judicial  decision.  The  appellant  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Bible  as  determined  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  judicial  decision  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  first  referred  to  the  technicalities  of 
the  case.  The  appellant  is  here,  not  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  but  for  a  principle.  He  thinks 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  committed 
a  grievous  error.  The  faith  of  the  Church  is 
on  trial.  He  holds  that  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Briggs  was  erroneous.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
sweetness  of  spirit,  or  of  high  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  Charge  third  in  the  Briggs’  case  was 
about  inerrancy,  and  the  court  pronounced 
his  view  heresy.  The  appellant  believes  the 
same,  and  says  that  errors  do  exist.  He  re¬ 
lieves  the  Chronicler  of  intentional  falsification. 
The  Scriptures  are  to  be  believed  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God,  and  the  Confession  says  this 
Book  is  the  Word  of  God.  He  denies  that 
Isaiah  was  written  by  that  prophet.  The  New 
Testament  writers  say  he  wrote  it.  He  wants 
a  modification  of  the  definition  of  inspiration 
on  circumstantial  evidence  as  against  God’s 
word.  Who  shall  decide  which  statements  are 
errant  and  inerrant?  The  inerrant  higher 
critics,  with  their  self  -  consciousness  and 
their  conceptions  of  their  concept !  Dr.  Briggs 
believed  the  Bible  and  Confession.  We  cannot 
yield  our  judgment  to  this  so-called  scholar¬ 
ship.  His  statement  concerning  Isaiah  is  a 
vital  and  fundamental  error.  This  kind  of  a 
Bible  and  of  inspiration  is  not  to  be  the  faith 
of  this  Church.  No  God  but  an  inerrant  God, 
and  no  Word  but  an  inerrant  word,  warrants 
me  in  trusting  in  it.  The  door  is  open  for  Dr. 
Smith’s  return. 

Rev.  William  Howell  said :  Presbyterian  his¬ 
tory  has  been  made  fast  duiing  the  last  few 


years  past.  He  believed  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by 
a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  Prof.  Smith’s 
teaching,  but  he  teaches  from  the  view-point 
of  supematuralism.  He  is  confounded  with 
naturalists.  There  is  room  for  research  into 
God’s  way  of  revealing  His  will.  He  believes 
in  miracles.  He  accepts  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
He  accepts  the  contents  of  the  Word  as  the 
Reformers  do  and  all  evangelical  churches. 
Faults  magnified  through  agitation  hinder  see¬ 
ing  his  ground.  His  personal  character  is  the 
exponent  of  these  great  beliefs.  He  has  to  do 
with  the  externals  of  the  Word,  and  these  may 
be  vital ;  but  he  does  not  touch  anything  of 
this  kind.  Learned  men  must  give  us  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  research.  He  has  not  inten¬ 
tionally  injured  the  faith  of  anyone.  He  is  not 
to  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

Rev.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow  said :  You  are  hu¬ 
man  and  may  be  swayed  by  influences  foreign 
to  the  case.  He  should  not  be  coupled  with 
another  teacher.  His  condemnation  will  be  a 
home  thrust  to  the  consciences  of  many. 
There  are  conservatives  and  liberals  in  every 
Church,  and  both  should  be  regarded.  Dr. 
Briggs  was  condemned  for  his  rampant  spirit, 
and  now  this  man  is  said  to  be  dangerous  for 
his  gentle  spirit.  His  condemnation  will  in 
ten  years  be  a  blot  on  the  fair  face  of  Presby¬ 
terianism. 

Dr.  Maurice  E.  Wilson  of  Ohio  claimed  his 
privilege  to  speak,  and  would  sustain  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Prof.  Smith.  He  could  not  be  put  into 
the  chair  of  any  Seminary,  and  the  sentence  of 
suspension  should  be  lifted  from  this  godly 
man. 

After  the  parties  were  heard  in  the  Smith 
case,  they  withdrew,  and  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  had  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions,  each  to  occupy  three  minutes.  The 
roll  call  began  at  four  o’clock  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  and  contiinued  until  Saturday  afternoon 
at  about  the  same  hour,  over  four  hours  being 
occupied  with  these  speehess.  161  explained 
their  votes,  and  some  of  the  best  speeches  on 
the  subject  were  made  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  was  that  of  Rev. 
J.  B.  Freeman  who  turned  to  Dr.  Smith  and 
asked  him,  categorically,  if  he  received  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only  infalli¬ 
ble  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  if  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 
the  system  of  dotrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  which  he  bowed  assent.  Many 
of  the  speakers  talked  of  what  they  believed 
about  the  Bible,  not  seeing  that  the  question 
was  whether  Dr.  Smith’s  views  were  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith. 


quarrels,  and  others  have  them  thrust  upon 
them.  He  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  kind.  He 
has  held  views  not  fully  shared  by  many,  and 
utterly  repudiated  by  some.  But  what  has  he 
done  with  them?  Held  them  simply  as  his 
own  inalienable  right  to  hold  in  Presbyterian 
freedom  of  thought.  He  has  not  danced  them 
up  and  down  in  his  lecture- room  to  frighten 
young  theologians.  Many  of  his  pupils  have 
confessed  that  they  never  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  these  thoughts.  He  has  not  trooped 
these  views  out  on  the  lecture  platform,  or 
flooded  the  world  with  pamphlets.  Since  con¬ 
demned  by  his  Presbytery  he  has  been  often 
besought  to  preach  and  lecture,  here  and 
there,  in  this  pulpit  and  that,  but  never  once 
has  he  done  so,  despising  to  pose  as  a  martyr. 

I  say,  not  a  mischief-maker.  He  was  not 
even  a  teacher  when  he  was  deposed,  for  he 
had  resigned  rather  than  be  a  seton  in  the 
side  of  the  Church.  But  you  say,  there  was 
an  original  offense  from  which  all  this 
trouble  sprang.  Truly,  but  what  waa  it? 
Simply  an  unwillingness,  shared  by  Prof. 
Evans  of  sainted  memory,  that  Prof  Briggs 
ahould  be  condemned  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati  before  the  General  Assembly  itself 
should  first  pass  judgment.  This  was  utterly 
fair,  but  it  led  to  a  request,  and  the  request 
led  to  a  paper,  and  the  paper  led  to  a  Presby¬ 
tery  trill,  and  thence  to  Synod.  You  heard 
last  night  the  pseudo-lachrymose  account  of 
how  they  offered  in  that  body  to  release  the 
[i  grasp  of  the  verdict  that  was  evidently  com¬ 

ing,  provided  he  would  say  that  the  things  he 
thought  he  saw,  had  no  existence,  or  that  the 
four  of  his  two  and  t  vo  might  equal  their  five. 
Of  course  he  would  not  do  that,  and  so  the 
case  has  come  up  to  us  for  trial,  and  is  being 
tried.  Some  things  must  be  proved  beyond  a 
peradventure.  To  justly  convince  a  man  of 
crime  demands  that  the  standard  of  the  crime 
must  be  as  clear-cut  as  the  Matterhorn,  against 
the  blue  Swiss  sky.  Do  the  Scriptures  or  the 
Confession,  or  both,  hold  within  them  so 
definite,  clear,  positive  statements  of  inerrancy 
in  the  original  autographs  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  latitude  in  any  diverging  theories  of 
)  inspiration  without  the  angle  holding  within 

j  it  a  heresy?  There  are  some  who  think  that 

1  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  claim  for  the 

‘  inerrancy  of  the  original  autographs  is  set 

forth  with  positive  clearness  and  beyond  a  per- 
I  adventure  in  the  Confession.  The  Synod  made 

it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  “  decline  to  say  what 
the  Confession  itself  does  not  say.  ”  The  Synod 
made  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  hate  and  fear 
and  try  to  eliminate  the  x  from  his  own  the 
•ological  equation,  even  though  he  declared  it 
not  from  the  house  tops.  But  must  we?  Can 
there  be  no  latitude  in  honest  views  on  this 
doctrine  that  we  all  hold,  or  must  every  man 
be  held  down  to  the  verbal  theory  abutted  by 
the  three  new  words  in  theological  parlance — 
■“In  Original  Autographs.” 

I  am  not  in  personal  accord  with  some  of 
Prof.  Smith’s  premises  and  deductions,  but 
in  the  Synod  I  judged  that  his  guilt  was  hein¬ 
ous  only  in  that  degree  that  it  would  have 
been  sufficiently  met  by  a  judicial  rebuke, 
censure,  or  admonition,  and  my  vote  was  so 
recorded  at  the  time,  not  only  in  entire  har¬ 
mony  with  my  own  conservative  beliefs  with 
respect  to  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
absolute  inerrancy  of  all  immediate  theopnous- 
tic  influence,  but  also  in  conformity  with  the 
votes  of  no  less  than  thirty-seven  of  my 
brother  ministers  who  voted  on  that  occasion, 
there  being  but  five  more  to  vote  the  other 
way.  Brethren,  what  was  that  charge  that 
even  the  Synod  of  Ohio  would  not  sustain? 
What  did  the  Church,  speaking  through  the 
Synod  then  say?  It  said,  in  substance,  that 
a  man  may  retain  his  position  as  a  minister, 
and  yet  enjoy  the  privilege  of  growth  on  and 
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jlcItJYols  and  Colleges. 


SCHERM£BHORN'S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Uldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  S. 
Established  186!i. 

8  East  14tr  Stkekt,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Claesioal,  Scientific  and  Speciai  Courses.  Jdnsic  and 
Art.  Pi  inted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  lor 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

bivubside  drive. 

tSth  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 


UrSOIT  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  UTCHFIEU)  CO..  CONN. 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Uni versit);  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.'  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Reters  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
B'ield,  D.O.,  of  The  Evamobust,  the  Faculty  of  Prince* 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  Information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


New  J  ERSE  Y  Lawrenceville 
EAWRENCETILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  O.  OREEN  Fockdatiom 
Capacity  of  School  800. 

Earl)  application  for  admis^ion  is  advisable. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Macke.nzie.  Ph.D. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Pbiladel- 

fhia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  2dth. 
'or  circulars  and  reports  Apply  to  Princ  ipals. 

OGOlWZ  SCHOOL  P.  O.b  PA. 


UHHUI  unu  MUHULin  I  •  ti  n  ot  )uuzi«  women. 
Baiidimes  unsarpassed  for  comfort  juid  health.  Twont>. 
five  acres— twelve  in  ctova;  for  rowin^and  ekatinic. 

CIsasicsl  end  general  coarse  of  b'odr ;  also,  preparatorr 
and  optional.  Year  commenceR  Sept.  12.  ISM.  Apply  to 
liiaa  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  Principal,  Bradtoru,  Maaa. 


UFAYEHE  G0LLE6E, 

SASTOir,  FA. 

Seven  Courses  in  Art,  Philoeophy  i 


June  SOth.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  13tb. 

For  Catalogues  address 

THE  REGISTRAR.  Eaaton.  Fenna. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  E^ill  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthfnL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19, 1891.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  22  East  54th  St., 

re-opens  October  4.  Kindergarten  October  10. 


Cindergarten  October  10. 


The  Evancelist  Publishing  Company, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Pnbllaher. 

Terms  :  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po»’tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  ene  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertisino  Rates,  iiO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflSce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York, 


hotels  and  jiumme):  Resorts. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  NEW-YORK.- For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MR.S.  8.  .1.  LIFE. 


Houghton  seminary  fob  you.ng  women. 

Cliuton.  N.  Y.  Affords  finest  advantages  for  culture 
and  social  trainii  g,  with  thorongb  preparation  for  the 
best  Colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  addiess  A.  O.  BENEDICT.  Principal. 


PENNSTLYANIi  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Location  Beaatlfkl  and  Healthful. 

Excellent  facilities  for  tbe  study  of  the  Classics,  Math¬ 
ematics,  Histor)  and  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  Thor¬ 
ough  work  in  lAiboratories.  Cabinets  and  Oimnasinm. 
Year  opens  September  12,  1S94.  Early  application  desir¬ 
able.  For  Catalogue  appU  to 

pennsylvasia  college  for  women, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

Western  Female  Seminary. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sent.  If.  1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  Superior  aovau- 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Ar*.  Faculty  of  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Bnlldiues  lighted  by  e  ectricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitarycondition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acre°.  Terms,  S200 
per  year. 

bass  T.TITT.A  a.  McKEE,  Ph.D. 

Principal. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESVU,I.E,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 

Green  Springs  the  famous  health  resort  is  situated 
on  the  Ni^e  Plate  Road.  Special  low  rates.  Write 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Agent,  Buffalo. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Entered  at  the  Pnut^ffiee  at  New  York  as  seeond-eUus 
man  matter. 

THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 

subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty*Five  Cents 

This  is  putting  down  the  price  below  the  bare  me¬ 
chanical  cost.  But  we  believe  that  if  a  good  Presbyte 
rian  once  contracts  The  Evangelist  habit,  he  or  she 
is  a  reader  for  life,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  a  tempting 
offer  as  a  starter.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

DECKER  BUILDINO :  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Information  Bureau. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  the  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93- 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


Collegiate  ISereonals. 


A  MEMBER  of  thp  Junior  Class  in  Princeton  College, 
compelled  to  suspend  Ids  regular  studies  for  awbile 
on  acceuut  of  the  deatb  of  bis  father,  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  position  of  tutrr  lu  a  private  family.  Best  or 
references  giveu.  Apply  to  Mr.  Horace  D.  Notes 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

ANTED  A  POSITION  AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 
A  young  grax  uate  of  Princeton.  Class  of  *90, would 
like  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  a  Presbyterian  fan  ily. 
No  objection  to  travel.  Has  tbe  very  best  references. 
Address  care  H.  R.  E.,  Evangelist  Office,  New  York  City. 

A  COLLEGE  MAN.  with  three  years  experience  as 
teacher  in  a  large  school,  desires  tntoiing  during 
i  July  and  August.  Would  travel.  Unexceptional  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  J.  W,  P.,  P.  O.  Box  1727,^ew  York  City. 


“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St,  Denia  which  is  rarely  met  wlil^ 
in  a  public  boose,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  your  face  toward  New  York." 

THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  ESONT. 

Thorongbly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Ulustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS. 


MT.  MEENAHGA. 

IN  THE  SHAWANOUNK  MOUNTAINS. 

A  S  u  jAAuilJR  H  OFii  ki , 

Elevation  ISOOft.  Thebestof  water, drv, exhilarating 
air.  fine  view.  400  acres  of  varied  monotain  attractions, 
with  walks  and  drives.  Onettsof  formeryeatsand  those 
we  seek  are  people  of  quiet  and  rerined  tastes.  Open  May 
28ih  to  Oct.  16. 

U.  E.  Terwiluioer,  Ellenvllle.  N.  Y. 


THE  HILL  TOP  HOUSE. 

A  pleasant  family  hotel.  Accommodating  about  lOO 
guests.  Elevation  1800  ft.  Malaria  and  hay  lever  un¬ 
known.  For  rates  and  information  address 


C.  A.  PETRIE. 

Fompey,  Onondasa  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TERRACE  HILL  HOUSE  Ellenvllle,  New  York. 

Accommodates  50.  3-4  mile  from  village;  cleasant 
gronnds.  Table  supplied  with  vegetables  from  fsrm. 

J.  A.  MYERS,  Froprietor. 


LATJRBI^  HOUSB, 

LIBERTY  STATION,  -  jNEVERSINK,  N.  Y. 

Accommodates  40.  Terms  reasonable.  Large,  shady 
lawn. 

JOHN  TYLER,  Proprietor. 


Maple  View  House,  Snllivan  County.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 
One  mile  from  statioo  ;  accommodates  66:  elevation 
2,000  teet;  large  farm  ;  good  shade  T-ru-s,  $8  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOLS  A  SON. 


THE  MECCA,  Liberty,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Select  family  hotel.  Ooo<t  hunting  and  fishiug ;  eleva¬ 
tion  1.600  feet ;  accommodates  150.  Rates  $8  to  $12  per 
week.  CHAS.  O.  HAYDEN,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  WAWONDA,  LIBERTY,  new  tore. 

One  mile  from  depot;  accommodates  808;  large,  airy 
rooms ;  broad  verandas.  For  paiticulsrs  address 

U.  S.  MESSITEB. 


TRENTON  FALLS,  N.  T, 

MOORE’S  HOTEL 

Finest  scenery  and  falls  in  tie  world.  Open  15th  Jnne 
to  15th  Oct.  Send  for  Circular.  M.  MOORE,  Proprietor. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALIEGHANIES, 

(HAIN  LINE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  28d,  1894. 

Rates,  I$60.  $75  and  $90  a  month,  according 
to  location.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to  June  10;  after  that 
date,  either  JDeer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  helis,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  prom  nade  on  tbe 
(oof:  suites  of  moms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  snd  Russian,  all  baths  ano  all  bealih  ap¬ 
pliances.  Social  rates  to  Commhsioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


Now  Is  .the  time  to  Enga^fe  Summer  Board,, 

Those  W'sbing  a  desirable  summer  home  near  New 
York,  at  ressorable  prices,  will  find  *t  at 

No.  27  Hillside  Avenue,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


May  31,  1894. 
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Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  VI.  VA. 

:ton  City,  on  the 

Great  Nortk  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  $40,  $46,  $60.  $66  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


GBE8T  VIEW  GREENWICH.  CT. 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible:  superior  accommo- 
^lations;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  UiTCHCOOK,  M.U. 


A  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  to  rent  in  the  Catskills 
J\.  tor  the  summer  months.  Address  N.  K.  Wilcox, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  PROPRIETORS 

SHOULD  SEND  FOB 

Hictcs’  Advertisers'  Guide 

CONTAINING  LISTS  OF  SUITABLE  PAPERS  FOR 
HOTEL  ADVERTISING,  AND  COST  OF  SAME, 
Address  WILLIAM  HICKS, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agent, 

138  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Summer  Vacation 

described  in  a  new  illustrated  book  “Sum¬ 
mer  Homes  among  the  Oreen  Hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Best  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Quests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out  door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 

Mailed  free  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  8.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


Quickening  the  Schedule  of  the  PennRylvanIa  Lim¬ 
ited  between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  general  change  of  time  will  go  into  effect 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  on  May  27. 

The  principal  change  is  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Limited,  the  schedule  of  which  is  greatly 
quickened  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  importance  of  this  train  to  the  travelling 
public  is  appreciated  by  the  management,  and 
nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  it  the  best  and 
most  attractive  passenger  train  in  the  world. 
The  great  improvements  recently  made  in  the 
splendid  roadbed  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
elimination  of  curves,  the  laying  of  additional 
tracks,  and  the  perfected  block  signal  system 
enables  the  company  to  make  the  schedule  of 
twenty-four  hours  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  with  greater  ease,  comfort  and  safety 
to  the  passenger  than  under  the  old  schedule 
of  twenty-six  hours. 

On  the  new  schedule  the  Limited  will  leave 
New  York  at  10  A.M.,  Philadelphia  12.20P.M., 
Washington  10.30  A.M.,  Baltimore  11.40  A.M., 
arrive  Pittsburgh  9.15  P.M. ,  and  arrive  at 
Chicago  at  9  o’clock  the  next  morning.  The 
east-bound  train  will  leave  Chicago  5.30  P.M., 
leave  Pittsburgh  7.15  A.M.,  arrive  Baltimore 
4.20  P.M.,  Washington  5.45  P.M.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4.17,  and  New  York  6.30  P.M.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  Pullman  perfected  vestibule 
sleeping,  dining,  smoking  and  observation 
cars. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  conveniently 
adjusted  schedule  of  any  train  in  service  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West.  The  New  York 
man  who  has  business  in  Chicago  may  arrive 
there  in  the  morning,  execute  his  mission, 
and  depart  for  the  East  in  the  afternoon,  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  benefit  of  a  full  day  in  Chicago. 


Any  one  can  buy  Perpetual  Pecuniani  Independence. 
No  examination.  Get  rates.  HILL  &  CO.,  165  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Our  readers  are  informed  that  there  is  a 
postoifice  in  Oswego  County,  New  York  State, 
perversely  named  “Union  Square.”  Some  of 
our  mail  has  already  wandered  up  that  way  by 
mistake.  To  avoid  all  delays  and  trouble, 
therefore,  we  ask  all  who  write  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  to  be  careful  to  use  the  full  and  correct 
address.  No  83  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

NOTICES. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
at  its  recent  meeting  at  Saratoga  took  the  follow¬ 
ing  action  in  respect  to  the  American  Tract  Society: 

Resolved:  That  we  recognize  in  the  American 
Tract  Society  a  notable  expression  and  strong 
bond  of  Christian  unity; 

That  we  esteem  it  an  important  auxiliary  to 
Christian  work  in  preparing  and  publishing  in  150 
languages  or  dialects  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  as 
held  In  common  by  evangelical  churches  for  the 
use  of  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad; 

That  we  make  special  mention  of  its  good  work 
in  providing  gospel  hooks  and  tracts  in  the  several 
languages  of  our  large  immigrant  population,  for 
whom  at  present  no  adequate  force  of  living  minis¬ 
ters  can  he  supplied,  and  in  circulating  these  and 
its  other  publications  in  the  homes  of  the  people  by 
sale  or  grant  through  colporters,  home  missionaries 
and  other  Christian  workers. 

The  roBular  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missioas  will  be  hrld  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Rooms,  53  Fifth  Aveune.on  Wednesday,  June  6,  at 
10:30  A.M.  The  meeting  will  be  led  by  Mrs.  Henry  Hum¬ 
phrey.  All  ladl.-s  interested  in  the  work  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

The  New  York  Primary  8.  8.  Union  bolds  its  sessions 
in  the  Cbspel  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  at  2:15  p.m., 
every  Saturday  from  October  1  to  June  80,  when  the  In¬ 
ternational  Lesson  for  tbe  ensuing  Sabbath  is  taught  by 
some  skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  and  in  addition, 
some  practical  topic  in  connection  with  primary  work  is 
discussed  each  week. 

8econd  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  tbe  Brick  Church.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  4  5  and  6.  commencing  Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  the  State  will 

g lease  elect  delegates  and  alternates  the  same  as  to 
ynod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock,  Chairman  Rochester  Local  C/ommitiee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  fuinish  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  Is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  church  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ijadies  Presbyterlal  Society  likewise.  Deleiiates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  arc  offered.  The  success  attendiug  the 
flrst  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fullerloformation  wlllbegiven 
later.  Edward  Uunitino  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  at  Pleasantville.  N.  Y., 
June  19,  at  10;.10  A.n.  Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Depot 
(Harlem  Division),  at  9:04  a.m.  W.  J.  CsMsiiRa,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  at  Co'lnth,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  at 
7:45  P.M.  J.  N.  (JROCKEK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sytacnse  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y,,  June  4. 
at  12:30  p.m.  A.  H.  Fau-nestock.  Stated  Clerk. 


JANUARY  l«th, 

MARCH  16tb, 

MARCH  2 2d, 

APRIL  26th. 


MARCH  29th, 
APRIL  6th, 
APRIL  12th, 


All  our  lady  readers  know  the  Importance  of  a  good 
table  pad— to  saveboth  table  and  tablecloth,  and  to  Im- 

{>rove  the  appearance  of  tbe  table.  We  advise  them  to 
ook  into  the  merits  of  tbe  Knitted  Table  Padding,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  another  column.  They  will  find  it  bard  to 
get  anything  better. 


A  VERY  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  tbe  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  $2.50;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year’sfsnbscriptlon  for  $5.25.  Send  a  postal  for  farther 
particulars  to  Tbe  Evangelist  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  tbe 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  C0.*8 

I  IpreakfastGoGoa 

Hi  <  wAIeik  ia  obeolMtoly 

lO  I  Ir  IlvI  pwre  and  solnble. 
llB  I  It  has  mors  fkanf  Ares  flmss 

Ha  tfii^t.'uHtAs  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
I  *'  I  f'  il  ”'***’  Starcb,  Arrowroot  or 
Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  costing  tees  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,  noorishlng,  and  ■abh.t 

SIOUTED.  _ 

Sold  by  Creeera  everywhere. 

W.  BAKEK  A;  CO.,  Dorchester,  Man. 


PLUSH 

CARPETS. 

The  most  economical,  and,  we  think,  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  Carpets  made,  at  abont  (and  some  even  less  than) 
the  price  of  a  good  Body  Brussels. 

MATTINGS. 

Our  new  Importations  of  China  and  Japanese 
Straw,  Just  landed;  In  novel  effects  of  cotton  and 
trout  line  warps:  white  and  red  checks  and  some 
fancy  patterns,  FROM  S3.  SO  PER  ROLL  OF  40 
YARDS,  or  lOc.  PER  Y'ABD. 

••THE  NEW  BASKET  WEAVE”  (Jointless),  In 
flue  fancy  styles,  at  S7.00  PER  BOLL,  OB  20c. 
PER  YARD. 

Furniture  Coverings. 

A  special  line  of  TAPESTRIES,  In  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  (new  colorings), 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THEIR  VALUE. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Point  d ’Esprit  Frilled 
Muslin  Curtains,  also  Cottage  Draperies, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS' 


FIFTY-NINTH  YEAR. 


EVANGELISTS  WANTED. 

We  are  quite  out  of  copies  of  The  Evangelist  for 


and  subscribers  having  copies  of  these  dates  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  preserve  will  confer  a  kindness 
by  sending  them  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Take  the  Nickle  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July 


A  former  New  York  pastor  would  be  glad  to  bear  from 
ministers  or  churches  looking  for  vacation  sup¬ 
plies.  Address  A.  B.,  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square, 
New  York, 


A  LICENTIATE  desires  ministerial  work  in  a  vacant 
church  or  mission  field,  from  June  15  to  Sept.  IS. 
Address  Licentiate,  care  of  The  Evangelist,  83  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


Nbvics.— On  Sunday  morning.  May  27,  in  New  York 
City,  Professor  William  J.  Nevtus,  in  tbe  84th  year  of 
his  age. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMBTEBY. 

WOODIiAWN  Station  (24tb  Ward).  Harlem  Rallroed. 
Ollloe.  No.  20  Blast  28d  Street. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

786  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attention  to 

‘•THE  OATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

Tbe  reputation  of  this  house  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
s'jperior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning  Works, 

Established  1867.  Every  Improvement  Since. 

Teuephone  Cald:  88tr  St.  511  A. 

437  AND  439  WEST  4BTH  STREEl. 

TTir.  3sc;.  «rOXl.D.^33a', 

RErsRENciis:  Me^8rs.  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  Herter 
Bros.,  J.  &  J.  Dobson,  Lord  &  Taylor,  L.  Marcotte  &  Co. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 

Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


XUM 


COMPAN' 


JlA/tBCST  MANUFACTURERS! 

IN  THE  WORLD  A 
V  CHURCH  FURNISH INGS^^k 


THE  GRAND  RAPJDS, 
k  SCHOOl.  FURNITURE  Ca 
QRAMOMRiDS  MfCH. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

Tbkre  is  one  remedy  }  ou  can  try  withont  danger  of 
humbug.  Send  to  H.  O.  Colman,  Chemist,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  package  of  i  is  catarrh  cure.  His  only 
mode  of  advertising  is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage  4 
cents.  Judge  for  yourself.  Mention  this  paper 


XUM 


LADIES  1 1  Wliy  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  yon  can  get  the  Best  al 
Carge  srlees  In  any  Quantity, 
Dinner,  Ite  and  TolM  Beta 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Watches,  Olooks,  Hoalo  Bozea 
Cook  Books  and  aU  kinds  of  premia 
nm«  gWea  to  Clab  AgentSt 
deed  laesBie  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods, 
^ir  fnU  partlenlan  address 

m  OBksT  AmuoAX  TEA  oa 
aandttTescEStHN.T. 


There  were  fifty-one  short  speeches  made  on 
behalf  of  the  appellant,  some  of  which  we 
shall  give  next  week. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  56  voted  to  sustain, 
45  to  sustain  in  part,  and  896  not  to  sustain. 
The  court  was  very  quiet  and  orderly  during 
the  trial,  until  the  commissioners  themselves 
beagn  to  speak,  when  many  became  restless. 
Yet  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  give 
every  one  a  fair  hearing. 

Nearly  every  one  who  spoke  against  sus¬ 
taining  the  appeal,  referred  in  highest  terms 
to  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Dr.  Smith  and  to 
his  devoted  Christian  character,  yet  after 
allowing  that  he  was  so  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  voted  against  permitting  him  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Christian  Steward  was  endorsed  and 
continued,  and  its  name  changed  to  “The 
Assembly’s  Herald,”  with  Dr.  William  H. 
Hubbard  of  Auburn,  and  President  Rufus  S. 
Green,  D.  D. ,  of  Elmira  College  as  managers, 
without  pay,  the  Boards  to  share  any  deficit 
or  surplus.  The  Committee  to  confer  with 
Prof.  Smith  reported  as  the  result  of  their 
conference  that  they  were  received  most  cour¬ 
teously,  and  after  a  full  and  fraternal  confer¬ 
ence,  Prof.  Smith  expressed  his  cordial  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  kindly  motive  that  prompted 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Confer¬ 
ence,  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  communicate 
anything  which  would  justify  further  action 
of  the  Assembly.  He  leaves  his  future  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  min¬ 
istry  with  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 

The  overture  of  eighteen  Presbyteries  asking 
a  change  in  the  Book  to  the  end  that  Prose¬ 
cuting  Committees  be  subjct  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  appointing  them,  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  not  being  demanded  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  Presbyteries  to  warrant  its 
being  sent  down  for  action. 

Miss  Kennedy  cf  New  York  sent  in  a  com¬ 
munication  expressing  her  continued  interest 
in  the  missions  of  the  Church,  while  still  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
with  reference  to  Lenox  Hall.  This  elicited 
hearty  applause. 

The  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries 
consists  of  Ministers  Wm.  C.  Young,  C.  T. 
Haley,  A.  G.  Wilson,  W.  A.  Bartlett,  G.  D. 
Baker,  John  Dixon,  T.  Ralston  Smith,  and 
R.  S.  Holmes,  and  Elders  Thomas  McDougall, 
Bonner,  John  J.  McCook,  David  Wells,  George 
H.  Shields,  and  John  Hubner. 

The  Committee  to  visit  Lane  Seminary  is. 
Ministers  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  George  W.  Birch,  and  Elders  George  E. 
Sterry  and  E.  R.  Perkins. 

The  report  of  the  Commtitee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence  shows  a  decrease  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Boards  of  §164,936  from  church¬ 
es  and  individuals,  and  of  total  receipts  of 
§36,342. 

The  report  of  the  Temperance  Committee 
elicited  a  lively  discussion,  but  made  no  new 
recommendations.  There  was  strong  objection 
made  to  committing  the  Assembly  to  any 
political  party,  and  afterwards  a  protest  was 
offered  against  the  deliverance  of  the  last 
Assembly. 

The  salary  of  the  Stated  Clerk  was  raised 
to  §3,000  per  year,  on  account  of  the  increased 
labors  of  the  office,  which  now  require  his 
entire  time,  and  are  of  such  a  character  and 
involve  such  trusts  that  this  amount  is  none 
too  much.  The  Stated  Clerk  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  tribute  to  his  great  clerical 
ability. 

An  answer  to  the  protest  against  the  action 
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May  31,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials* 


But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 

ANCHOR  •’  (dndnnatn.  “JEWETT  ••  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY"  (Pittebuisrh).  “ KENTUCKY ”  (Louisville). 

“  ATL,ANTIC”  (New  York).  “JOHN  1  .LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phila.) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (PitUburgh).  ••  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  "  (SL  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York).  ••  RED  SEAL  "  (SL  Louis). 

“ COLLIER  ”  (SL  LouU).  “ SALEM  "  (Salem.  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo).  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“DAVIS^HAMBERS”  (Pittsburgli).  “SOUTHERN  "(SL  Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  25  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  tree 

NAT10N.\L  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


The, Croat  Church  LICHT. 

FRINK'S  PatMiKcOeefears  ffire  the  Meat  PawcrfWL  the  Heftcrti 

CheaRCBt  end  the  Beet  Li^ht  known  for  Churches,  Stores.  Show  Windows. 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Galleries.  Theatres.  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele* 
nnt  designs.  Send  sixe  foom.  Get  ciacular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  and  the  »de.  1*  P>  HUMK*  661  Peeii  Street*  N.  Y* 


SKIN 

DISEASES 

rsneh  «a  Eczeiua,  Scald  Head,  1 
'Tetter  and  all  Ichorous  Disorders 
•re  permanently  cured  with 

HEISKELL’S 

OINTMENT 

L  Ladies  commend  it  for  Its  efficacy  In 
ftremoving  Pimpies.  Freekiea  and  A 
e Blackheads.  8old  (wall Druggists,  A 
or  sent  by  mall.  30c.  per  box. 
^^JONaSTOH,  aillOWAT  ft  CO.,  ^ 
Commerce  Street, 


Woman’s  Opinion 


Is  besL  Are  yon  one  of  them?  if  not, 
let  ns  send  yon  a  trial  quantity.  After 
that  let  your  own  Jndgment  prevail. 

It’s  sold  evenvrhen,. 
Box  post-paid,  15  cts. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  72  John  St..  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS 

PUaSST  BXIX  MBTAL,  (COPPx..i  AND  TUT.) 
Bend  for  Prloo  and  Catalogna. 

HeBHANE  UKU;  PODMDRT.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELL  COMPANY. 

TROY.  N.  Y., 

KAKUFACTITRB  BUPBRIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


decides  the  fate  of  all  articles  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  Nearly  a  million  house¬ 
keepers  who  use  It  have  decided  that 


JkMlBoiUllMj  *  OJT  'THB  AjBJB 
CV^RYFAMIIV 
^  ^  SHOULD.  HAVE  IT 

flHWlHTCmS  SOLE fMKU  OCir 

6  PHll.ADELPttlA.PA.  G 


Soaad  Mses  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  oases  of 


than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H.  A. 
Wales,  64»  EebUat4  Block,  Chicago. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
t  of  16,600  francs.  I 


AH  UmGOMTINa  TOHia 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AIID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

28  me  Dronot,  Parta. 

E.  F0U6ERA  4  CD.,  30  N.  WILLUM  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


ROOFING 


Miss  Maria  Parloa 

strongly  Recommends 
the  use  of 

Liebig  COMPANY'S 
Extract  of  Beef 

and  she  has  written  a  neat 

COOK  BOOK. 

which  will  be  sent  free  on 
^plication  to  Dauc^  &  Co., 
27  P^rk  Place,  New  York. 


May  31,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


From  the  time  when  summer  really  opens, 
till  the  cooler  breezes  of  autumn,  dwellers  and 
visitors  in  New  York  have  a  sure  defence 
against  the  heat  and  a  most  delighful  relief 
in  the  trip  to  Sandy  Hook  and  return  on  the 
sw’ift  and  commodious  steamers  which  are  run 
by  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  in  connection 
with  their  Long  Branch  service.  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  the  General  .Assembly  and  their 
friends  who  have  come  East  from  all  over  the 
continent  and  who  intend  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  metropolitan  pleasures  of  New  York 
should  not  miss  this  unique  sail  up  and  down 
the  bay.  It  is  a  taste  of  old  ocean  itself,  as 
the  voyager  gets  the  motion  and  the  salt  winds 
of  the  Atlantic  as  he  sweeps  over  the  broad 
surface  of  the  lower  bay.  By  disembarking 
at  Atlantic  Highlands  he  can  be  whirled  in  a 
few  minutes  to  any  one  of  several  famous  sea¬ 
side  resorts.  The  “Sandy  Hook  Route”  is 
deservedly  popular  with  all  New  Yorkers  by 
reason  of  its  tonic  effect,  and  visitors  should 
get  a  whiff  of  the  “ozone”  which  braces  up 
the  tired  toiler’s  system  on  a  sultry  July  or 
August  day.  It  is  an  ocean  trip  by  sample, 
and  without  the  nausea. 


ON  TWO  CONTINENTS. 

The  Results  that  follow  the  Use  of  the  Rlectropoise 
in  Africa  ana  America, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoke,  May  15,  ’94. 
CoL.  John  E.  DuBois: 

My  Dear  Sir:— 1  take  pleasure  in  notifying  you  of 
the  beneficient  results  of  the  use  of  the  Electropoise, 
as  reported  to  me  by  several  of  our  missionaries. 
Rev.  William  Rasmussen,  for  some  six  years  on  the 
Congo,  testifies  that  when  early  applied  it  will  check 
African  Fever.  Rev.  William  E.  £)od^on,  who  has 
seen  still  longer  service,  in  Angola,  has  found  it 
very  efficient  as  a  remedial  agent. 

I  have  used  one  in  my  own  family  with  very  grat¬ 
ifying  results.  My  youngest  son  bad  what  seemed 
to  me  a  serious  nervous  affection;  and  when  your 
treatment  was  first  applied  he  could  not  endure 
more  than  three  minutes’  application  at  a  time. 
After  some  weeks  he  could  go  to  sleep  under  the 
treatment  and  let  it  continue  until  morning;  be  is 
now  in  perfect  health,  which  can  only  be  attributed 
under  the  blessing  of  God  to  the  Electropois^  and 
your  advice  to  keep  him  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
fresh  air. 

The  Bishop  has  taken  one  of  your  instruments  to 
Africa,  since  when  we  have  sent  several  others. 

Yours  trulv;  Rev.  Ross  Taylor 
Editor  Illustrated  Africa. 

The  Electropoise  is  a  scientific,  safe  and  easily 
applied  Oxygen  Home  Treatment.  No  medicine  or 
electricity.  A  large  book  of  information  free  to 
any  address. 

Electbolibration  Co.,  3453th  Ave.,  New  York. 


Nervous 

Are  you,  can’t  sleep,  can’t  eat,  tired, 
thirsty  f  Blood  poor  ? 

It’s  a  tonic  you  want — 

Hires^  Rootbeer, 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  re¬ 
freshing  drink,  while  being  fcr  more 
agreeable  in  bouquet  and  flavor  than 
the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is  at 
the  same  time  unlike  them,  l^ing  free 
from  alcohol. 

A  temjierance  drink  for  temperance 
people .deliciousaud  wholesome  as  well. 
Purifies  the  blood,  tickles  the  palate. 

Package  makes  five  gallons. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  it. 

Take  no  substitutes. 

Send  a-eent  stamp  to  Cbas.  B.  Hires 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  cards. 


Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 


Mv  Dear  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  agn  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  year  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  mannfactare  ef  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  th.it  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beantifnily  and  perfectly. 

Their  parity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  23, 1894.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  £.  Dunn,  331  bex- 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  best 
silver  plated 
ware  is  marked 


On  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 

This  Trade  Mark  ) 

On  all  other  articles.  ^ 

Always  look  for  these  marks. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Made  by 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WEODIXO 

INVIXAXIONSj 


on  the  seminary  question  was  made  by  Dr. 
Birch,  that  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of 
1829  presented  a  different  case,  that  what  vas 
impracticable  in  1870  might  not  be  so  now. 
That  the  question  of  who  is  “an  approved 
divine”  belongs  to  the  Presbytery,  does  not 
exclude  the  supervision  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  that  the  proposed  method  of  control  cannot 
reflect  on  any  Seminary  which  may  decline  to 
accede  to  the  Assembly’s  plan,  because  it  is 
simply  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Committee  of  CoRference,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  decline  or  accept,  and ' 
that  it  is  the  Constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
Assembly  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  Church  and  to  appear  in  the  civil  courts 
and  invoke  its  interference.  This  is  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  report.  The  overtures 
concerning  judicial  commissions  were  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  128  Presbyteries. 

The  Narrative,  read  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Ware, 
showed  an  increase  of  72,000  added  to  the 
Church  on  confession  of  faith,  a  gain  of  9  per 
cent. 

It  mentioned,  among  other  things,  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  reports  testified 
that  the  work  of  this  Society  had  largely'  in¬ 
creased  the  attendance  on  the  regular  services 
of  the  churches,  while  only  a  few  complained 
of  the  opposite  effect. 

This  was  the  only  report  that  mentioned  this 
Society  by  name,  which  is  to  day  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  Church.  Pittsburgh 
was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  it 
being  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Re¬ 
union.  A  promise  was  made  to  entertain  200 
guests  free  of  cost. 

Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the 
admission  of  Utah  to  Statehood.  A  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  business  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  Necrological  report  was  read,  and 
the  Assembly  dissolved  at  half  past  five.  P. 
M. ,  an  unusually  large  number  remaining 
to  the  final  roll  call. 


Bureau  of  Information. 


Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc. ,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command.  For  instance : — 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times, 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred. 

Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Spuare,  New  York  City. 

The  Evangelist  of  last  week  was  accounted 
a  specially  fine  number,  the  large  edition  taken 
to  Saratoga  being  soon  exhausted  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Assembly.  In  all  respects— 
paper,  typography,  contents,  and  even  adver¬ 
tisements— it  was  regarded  as  a  model  issue. 
As  for  the  contents,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  esteemed  very  readable,  and  the 
picture  and  sketch  of  the  great  Reformer,  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  suited  to  the  convening  of  the 
Assembly.  It  is,  in  short,  spoken  of  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  reaching  high-water  mark  the  first 
time  trying. 


AJ - Ker  iiKJ  square  leei - o- 

St*  te»’izeot  M»ot  amt  svill  mail  jiiiinple  r  '**« 
GEO.  E.  GLINES,  42  West  BroatUvay,  N.  Y 


BEMPSKY  & 

CARROLL. 


Art  Stationers, 


IJXIOX  SQVARRj, 
NEW  YORK. 


FOB  NEW  ROOFS. 


FOB  OLD  ROOFS. 


i 


XUM 


When  ordering  by  mail  please  mention  Bust  and 
Sleeve  Measurement,  also  length  of 
Skirt  in  front. 

1^” All  purchases  delivered  by  ex¬ 
press,  free  of  charge,  at  any  point  with¬ 
in  lOO  miles  of  New  York  City. 

H.  O’Neill  &  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St.,  New  York. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cookingr  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass 
Cedar  and  Camphorwoocl  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Fddy  Rofrigerators 


Ib  a  necessani  part  of  every  welPippointed  dining  servUse 

WE  GUARANTEE 

it  to  wash,  and  retain  its  original  softness, 
not  hardening  as  felt  and  other  cheap  sub¬ 
stitutes  do. 

PONCB  DB  Lbok,  St.  Ausnstine,  Florida,  Dec.  17,  1893. 
[Extract  from  letter  of  O.  D.  Seavby,  Mgr.,  referring  to  the 
Knitted  Table  Padding  ] 

I  nse  it  here  at  both  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar  and  also 
at  Hotel  Champlain,  on  Lake  Champlain,  N.  V  State. 

There  may  be  other  things  as  good,  or  better,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  them.  It  Is  certainly  the  beet  thing  that  1  ever  used. 
Yours  truly,  O.  D.  Sea  vet.  Mgr. 

INCIQT  having  “Knitted  Table  Padding.”  At  all 
lliulu  I  the  leading  dry-goods  houses.  Write  us  for 
samples  and  catalogue. 

KNITTED  MATTRESS  CO., 

Canton  Junction,  Mass, 


THE  evangelist. 


KNITTED  TABLE  PADDING 


Outside  Garment  Sale. 


This  sale,  announced  last  week,  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  added  attractions,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  assortment  of  Uisters  at  very 
low  prices. 

The  Sales  in  our  Silk  Departments,  in 
Black  Goods  and  Wash  Dress  Goods  are 
also  still  under  way. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 


BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 


“  Newport” 
Outing  Suits 


Made  of  Standard  Duck  (Linen 
Finish)  Suitings,  Natty  Jacket, 
Perfect  -  fitting.  Full  “Bernice  ” 
Skirts,  open  bound  S-ams,  Skirt 
of  Jacket  Reinforced  with  Duck 
to  insure  perfect  sbai>e.  We  have 
them  in  Black  and  Blue  Stripes 
and  Figures  on  White  Grounds, 
Plain  White,  Ecru  and  Natural 
Linen  Shades,  also  Dark  Blue 
with  White  Stripes  or  Dots. 

Special  Price 

^3.98. 


Northern  Trust  Company, 

62  William  Street,  -  -  New  York, 

Offers  for  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  6  Per  Cent.  Bonds 

OF  THE 

SOUTH  YUBA  WATER  COMPANY, 

(CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA) 

Warner  Van  Norden,  President. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  gold  coin  at 

Farmer’s  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  N.  Y. 

Recommended  as  an  unusually  safe  investment. 

Particulars  upon  application. 


May  81,  1894 


Northern  Trust  Company, 

ROBERT  LENOX  BELKNAP,  President. 

62  William  Street,  -  -  -  New  York  City. 


omus, 


By  flail? 


We  make  a  epeeialty  of  MAIL  OB'DEIt  BUSI¬ 
NESS,  eending  goode  to  all  PIETS  OP  THE 
WORLD,  GUARANTEEING  PEEP  BUT  SAT- 
IS  PACTION  TO  THE  CUSTOMER  OR  RE- 
PUNDINO  THE  MONET.  7Me  feature  of 
our  bueineee  eeeurea  and  retains  the  eonftdenee 
of  a  vast  patronage,  who  find  it  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  deal  with  a  houte  whose  reliability  is 
assured,  and  where  all  wants  can  be  promptly 
euppliid  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES. 


NEW  YORK 


Have  You  Voted  ? 

The  Evangelist  has  submitted  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  a  “plebiscite”  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  best  Sunday-school  books.  In  a 
word,  the  pastors,  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ents,  librarians  or  reading  committees,  are  in- 
3'ited  to  send  to  this  paper  before  the  end  of 
Juke  a  list  of  what,  in  their  judgment,  are  the 
beet  100  books  for  use  in  a  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school,  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  seventeen.  The  polls  are  now  open,  and  an 
“official  blanket  ballot,”  in  the  shape  of  a  blank 
form,  to  be  filled  out  and  returned,  can  be  had 
on  application. 

As  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  this  work  of  win¬ 
nowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Sunday- 
school  literature,  we  offer  a  series  of  I>rize8. 
The  100  books  named  upon  the  largest  number 


of  lists  will  constitute  The  Evangelist’s  Prize 
Sunday-school  Library,  and  this  collection  will 
be  sent  to  that  Sunday-school  upon  whose  list 
occurs  the  most  of  these  titles. 

To  the  Sunday-school  upon  whose  list  there 
shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100 
best  books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as 
the  Sunday-school  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists 
appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  best 
books,  we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of 
the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

Send  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 

EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

We  will  send  a  cloth  covered  binder  for  The 
Evangelist,  capable  of  holding  twenty-six  numbers, 
I  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 


6th  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Ever  Do  Any 
Shopping 


The  Most  Serviceable  and  Desirable  Out¬ 


ing  Suits  of  the  Season. 


XUM 


